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EDICINE. 


purifiy the blood thoroughly, and being a mild but 
effsctual aperient they invigorate the nerves, cleanse the. 
system from all impurities, and restore the health. 
They cure Indigestion, Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
*Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, etc. 





Sold by all Chemists, price Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 





WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


Are one of those rare Medicines, which for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
During a period of more than Forts- 
Six YEans they have been used most 
extensively as a Family Medicine, thou 
sands having found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept 

RECISTERED) J always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free trom 
Mercury or ax ether Mixere, tx those who may -not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do wellto give them a trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the HEap, CHEST, Bowk 1s, 
Liver and Krpyeys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULcers, Sores, and 
all SKIN Diseases—these Pills wet direct Purifier of the Bloed, 





In Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 144., and 2s. 9d., by 


G. WHELPTON& Son, 8, CraneCourt, Fleet St., London, 


And sent free to an rt of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 7d by al all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 





2 szowns ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Ensures, by its use 
WHITE & SOUND 
TEETH. 


ua Established 50 years as the most 
agreeable and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Teeth and Gums. 





Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 
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WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from ‘a disordered state of the STOMAOH, 
BOWSLS,; or LIVER. 





They “> we | by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


af CLARKES 


WORLD FAMED 


Ey MIXTURE. | 


ark.— Blood 
THE “GREAT ‘BLOOD PURIFIER AND ) RESTORER 


Is war anted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores o! all kinds, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
ali: Chemists, Sent to any adress for 30 or 132 stamp~, by theProprietor, 











The Lincoln and Midland Counties Drug Company, 
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Four Gold Medals awarded for its 
superiority over all other Baking ye 
Used by thousands for making bread, pastr 
puddings, &e., light and wholesome. By 
in Id. aud 2d. packets, and 6d., |s., 
and és. patent boxes, by all “Rewdey yt 
Corndea jn Schools and families should 
‘ hase thie 2s. 6d. and 5s. sizes, as there is 
! a considerable saving. 
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eS Be the day weary, or be the day long, | ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 
t length it ringeth to even-song.” — - “obs 
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USE 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
The PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE. GOOD FOOD, 


How to enjoy Good Food, that would other ise cause Bilious Headache, 
Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Bluod, &¢.—Use 


ENO'’S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, Sparkling, 
and Invigurating Beverage for any Season. 

It is the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin 
Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Feverishness, Mental Depression. Want of Appetite, Sourness of 
Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects 
uf errors of Eating and Drinking. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ? 


5 NANT mi 


ne bali 
sul ideal lay 


‘The rich man’s guardian, | HEALTH, and the things we love, and those who love us. For Health use 
The poor man’s friend, | 
The only creature | E N O S F R U I bi SA iT. 
Faithful to the end.” ; | And Read a Jarge Illustrated Sheet given with each Bottle. 


RESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH —The FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the 
animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. 

From the Rev. Dr. HURST, Vicar of Collerley :—‘‘1 have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified 
your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. Long 
may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 

USSIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes :—‘‘ Would you kindly inform me whether you 
R have an agent in Russia for the sale of your FRUIT SALT? If not, would it be possible to send two or three 
bottles through the post? We have used your FRUIT SALT now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife 
says she would not be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it. It acts like a 
charm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time; no matter what the ailment may be. Cold, headache, 
or Stomach-ache, the FRUIT SALT seems to cure in a marvellously short time. The FRUIT SALT seems to be just 
the medicine we have required for a long time—something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly and is pleasant to 
the taste.—I am, faithfully yours, A British Chaplain, March 10th, 1880. 

NO’'S FRUIT SALT. ‘* Rosina Cottage, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, January 29th, 1877. 

“Mr, Exo,—Dear Sir,—The effects in my case are astonishing, as I am constitutionally bilious, and am now 
fifty-two years of age. My mother and youngest sister were never cured of sickness (biliousness seems hereditary), and 
I quite expected to suffer like them for the rest of my life. I am now taking my fourth bottle, and was joined in the 
others by some of my family, so that I have taken scarcely three bottles, 1 feel I ought to make some acknowledgment, 
so trust you will excuse this.—ELIZA PELLING,” 





\ 
} Lower FRUIT SALT. “14, Rue de la Paix, Paris, January 16th, 1877. 
tu ‘A gentleman called in yesterday ; he is a constant sufferer from Chronic Dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
ie Mineral Waters. I recommended him to give your Salt a trial, which he did, and received great benefit. He says he 
never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your Salt, and for the future shall never be without it 
in the house.—M. BERAL.” 
t 4 NO’S FRUIT SALT. A lady writes:—‘‘I think you will be glad to hear that I find your FRUIT SALT a 
< most valuable 1emedy ; and J caa assure you I recommend ii to all my friends, aud the result is always satis- 
r factorv. Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act properly; for at least three months before I commenced taking 
ly, it, the little food I could take generally punished me or returned. My life was one of great suffering, so that I 
must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has been a great earthly blessing; I feel I cannot say 
koe oo much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the FRUIT SALT known to other sufferers. I aim 
etting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending hundreds of pounds, and travelling about for 12 years.” 
, “TEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH, ‘‘After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe 
in j « headache and disord-red stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding 
ay benefit, 1 was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a 
bg ght deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
th gO health for years. Yours truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
“4 CJCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 
uld ko abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
<i enoh to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ploy in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Adams. 
for —_—_— 
CUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Cguig is Marken ““ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you bave been inmposed on by worthless imitations. 
7” Sold by}] Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 48. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 
¥ . 
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8. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Hasy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE List ConTaIninG FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 

8. DAVIS & Co”s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 
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HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 
NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 
GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES'’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (‘or Cash £4 15s), A the Villa Washer alone, ta 15s. (for Cash £2 10s.) 


Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does 
the Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or 
Boiling. It saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 











Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, ‘Anton Street, West Hackney, writes:— Our girl of 14 does 
the entire washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household 
Treasure, the Villa Washer.’ 

A South London Clergyman’s wife writes: “I have saved at: least ten shillings 
fortnight since I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will [ senc 
linen out, The save to my mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

‘Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to expre 
his entire satisfaction with your Villa W asher. Itisa great relief, and raises the hither 
fearsome drudge ry of a W ash into a Pastime. I shall cert: ainly advise my friends’ 
tollow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or r 10 per cent. cash Discov. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet. on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREB,, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.¢ 
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; BY W. W. FENN 
j 

AUTHORS OF “‘ JENNIE 

: MaAn’s Ho.wipay,” **A 


CHAPTER XXII.—UNDER ONE ROOF, 


posit money, Lira, under the 
assumed name of Miss Berger 
took possession of her new quarters. 

When she finally determined on this 
dangerous and adventurous plan for satisfy- 
ing the cravings of her soul, and, as she 
trusted, for being in some remote way of use 
to Philip, she foresaw many of the difficulties 
of preserving her most necessary incognito. 

Prominent amongst these, of course, was 
the possibility of Philip’s recognising her 
voice. Clearly he had not done so when 
she was singing, but how would it be if she 
had to speak to him? and in all probability 
she would sooner or later. Her long resi- 
dence at Hamburg had brought back much 
of the foreign accent native to her, but which 
she had lost entirely during those happy 
seven or eight years spent in England. She 
had but to take care to make the most of 
this now when the moment came, and she 
doubted not that the tones of her voice 
would be sufficiently changed to prevent the 
blind man from discovering anything in it 
which could recall her to his memory after) 
this long lapse of time. | 

She had promised little Hubert some toys | 
‘ and goodies on the occasion of their first 
meeting, and, as she packed these intended 
gifts in her box, she positively trembled with 
emotion and excitement. To be under one 
roof with Philip and his son; to call the child 
Hubert, to hold that dear tiny hand in her own; 
to listen to his pretty chatter, and wonder at 
the precocious wisdom of the sad-eyed boy’s 
utterances: all these anticipations filled| 
Lina’s heart to overflowing, and sent many 
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OF THE PRINCES,” ‘‘ FROM THE WINGS,” *‘ HALF-HOURS OF BLIND 


FTER SUNDOWN,” ETC. 


first floor to convince her that little Hubert 
stood sadly in need of the tender considera- 
tion which mothers mostly give to delicate 
children, and which this one was evidently 
reared without. We have seen enough of 
Mrs. Philip Northcroft as Isabel Ruskett to 
| know that she was absolutely selfish. Her 
own will and pleasure had always been para- 
/mount: she knew no_ greater satisfaction 
than the pursuit of individual gratification, 
and she was now apt to feel and to manifest 
great anger whenever her momentary caprice 
was interfered with. She bitterly resented 
her husband’s disinclination to be dragged 
about to all the diversions, plays, concerts, 
and shows which the metropolis offered, and 
which so greatly delighted her. Long before 
little Hubert could speak he was pressed 
into the service of her pleasure-seeking 
existence, carried to the theatre, rocked to 
sleep to the strains of the band at promenade 
concerts, and, when a nursemaid was avail- 
able, borne to flower and other shows, as a 
companion to his enterprising mamma. By 
the time he was sufficiently independent 
to walk he was seldom left at home. His 
mother dressed him in raiment of gorgeous 
hues, first in a Scotch kilt made of satin, 
then in a navy blue velvet gold-braided suit 
as an aspirant sailor. The little fellow, with 
his pale face and wistful, dark eyes, looked 
more like a pretty wax doll than an ordinary 
child, and his early launch into the dissipation 
of concert-room and theatre soon taught him 
that primary lesson of social success—to 
suffer in patience and silence. Philip loved 
his small, thoughtful son passionately. 
The vast capacity for tenderness which his 
unsympathetic wife failed to comprehend or 
respond to was soon lavished upon the 
innocent baby, who from very early days 
seemed to appreciate and understand it. Of 

















salt tears coursing over her sweet face. |the tender link uniting father and son Lina 
She had scant hope, as matters stood, of| gained some knowledge in her first chatty 
being of much personal service to Philip, or| interview with little Hubert the morning after 
of watching over him in any direct way.|her arrival in Bedford Gardens. What task 
But what should prevent her from seeking; could be more inviting, more inspiriting for 
the constant companionship of his child?) one,of her temperament, than to devote her- 
In her brief conversation with the communi- | self utterly to this child, and through him’‘to 
cative, pleasant-looking landlady, Lina had | approach his father? By carefully teaching 
learnt enough about the lodgers on the and training Hubert to serve and make him- 
VOL. XIV. : 3.1L 
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self useful to his blind parent in every possible 
way, she felt that she was indirectly but surely 


ministering to the comfort and well-being of 


him on whom for so many years she had be- 
stowed her undivided care and affection. 

Mrs. Northcroft’s perpetual absence from 
home made Lina’s attentions to the child 
doubly acceptable to his helpless father. 

On one occasion (a most memorable one 
this to Lina) Philip actually summoned up 
sufficient courage to bid little Hubert ask 
kind Miss Berger “if father might come too,” 
when the good lady called her small protégé 
to prepare for the walk which had become a 
matter of frequent occurrence. 

The blind man, who felt the confinement 
within the four walls of his lonely room 
cruelly as a prisoner does, longed to break 
this dreary monotony by a walk in those 
beautiful Kensington Gardens, of which his 
boy gave him such pretty, enticing descrip- 
tions, by his prattle of green grass, bright 
water, pretty birds, and big, big trees, 

“ Papa so tired of staying at home all alone,” 
whispered Hubert, close to Miss Berger’s ear, 
as he wound loving arms about her neck and 
preferred his petition, amidst quite a volley 
of fond little kisses; “he wants bad to go 
walk wid us. May he come to pretty gar- 
dens too ?” 

What could Lina say ? 

Although she had heard Philip’s voice in 
the house, and on the stairs, over and over 
again ; although the loving child was a con- 
stant link of conimunication between her and 
the blind man, and carried numerous mes- 
sages, courteous and grateful, from one to 
the other; yet she had hitherto studiously 
avoided finding herself face to face with the 
man who had never ceased to hold the reins 
of her destiny in his keeping, although the 
trust had long become all unconscious on his 
part. 

Now he had made a direct appeal to her, 
and through his sweet, lovable little son, 
whom surely no one could have the heart to 
refuse at any time. Though the ordeal of 
thus meeting Philip again, of being so near 
to him and yet separated by such a gulf, 
seemed a cruel one to Lina, it had an unde- 
niable fascination for her. She should hear 
his low, melodious voice again. She would 
feel the clinging pressure of his arm as she 
guided him gently, cautiously along crowded 
footways, over dangerous crossings. ‘Tell 
your dear father I shall be most happy, if he 
will trust himself to me,” she whispers ten- 
derly to Hubert, and kisses the wistful baby 





face eagerly as she speaks. ‘“ Be sure to say 
‘if he will trust himself to me,’ Hughie.” 

Hughie gravely delivers himself of his im- 
portant message, and having cleverly assisted 
dear father in finding hat, stick, and gloves, 
he leads him cautiously down the stairs, and 
straight into Miss Berger’s parlour. 

The moment had come ; mechanically she 
extends her hand and shakes his, dropping 
it even as she stammers some commonplace 
words of greeting. She is trembling from 
head to foot, she feels faint, and a sob almost 
chokes her utterance. 

Oh that she might fold him in her arms 
just once, this once! might tell him all her 
love and all her suffering, might seek to make 
him understand her unchanging fidelity, her 
profound sympathy with him, both now and 
ever since ! But no; that must 
not, cannot be. With a supreme effort, she 
steadies herself, and, summoning all her 
resolution to the rescue, responds in coldly 
measured tones to the child’s eager entreaty, 
“Come along now, do, for we’s all quite 
weady, and don’t want to wait no more.” 

“‘ Allow me, Mr. Northcroft,” she says, still 
preserving her cold manner, and studiously 
emphasizing her foreign accent, as she turns 
to the blind man, and lays her hand upon his 
arm. She guides him gently out of the 
house, along the narrow garden path, then 
into the quiet street beyond. 

Philip is vaguely disappointed in Miss 
Berger. He had asked Hubert so many 
questions about her, and had managed to 
gather so much information concerning her 
looks, manner, speech, and bearing from his 
indifferent wife and garrulous Mrs. Burt, 
that he was prepared to meet a highly inte- 
resting, sympathetic, and somewhat emotional 
woman, instead of which Miss Berger at first 
appears to him cold, reserved, and almost 
callous. 

Her strong foreign accent jars on his 
sensitive ears, and there is an odd hesi- 
tation in her speech at times which betrays 
some kind of nervousness and frets him also. 
But the way in which she guides and watches 
over him is admirable. Never since he lost 
his Lina has he been so well cared for in his 
wanderings abroad. 

Ah, Lina! She was the same height as this 
Miss Berger, he can judge of this by the re- 
lative position of his arm to hers. Her step 
was as light and springy as that of his present 
companion ; but her voice, her clear, fluent, 
unhesitating English speech, how different ! 
He utters a profound sigh, and she, who 
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is listening on the tenter-hooks of expectation 
for any and every sign from him, can scarce 
convince herself that to her fancy alone the 
name of Lina was whispered with that sorrow- 
ful sigh. 

This walk proved the severest ordeal 
through which Lina had ‘passed as yet. To 
lay her guiding hand on Philip’s arm, and yet 
to speak to him in a disguised voice and with 
the quiet indifference of a stranger, was a 
crucial test indeed, but, thanks to Hubert’s 
pretty prattle, her attention was in great 
measure diverted from herself and her own 
feelings, and by the time the walk was over 
and Philip thanked her for the pleasure she 
had given him.she felt grateful for the new 
experience which had proved eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Little Hubert had thus cemerted the first 
link in a chain of friendly communication 
with the lodgers upstairs; and for the next 
two months things went smoothly and plea- 
santly. Even Mrs. Northcroft felt grateful 
in a measure to that good-natured Miss 
Berger, of whom the landlady spoke in 
such high terms, and who showed her- 
self ready to relieve Isabel on every pos- 
sible occasion of her distastefulresponsibilities 
in regard to her helpless husband and 
son. 
A sudden attack of croup, which seized 
little Hubert in the middle of the night and 
caused the greatest consternation in the 
household of No. 100, ‘gave Lina a fresh 
opportunity of rendering herself actively 
useful. Mrs. Northcroft, complaining of vio- 
lent headache and becoming very hysterical, 
willingly yielded her child up to the kind- 
hearted lodger, who, taking the invalid in her 
arms, carried him away to her own room, 
interviewed the doctor, and insisted upon 
taking entire charge of the child, who was 
certainly very ill, and whose husky, choking 
cough was terrible to listen to. Lina waited 
and watched throughout that night and the 
following day. Strong measures had been 
used as the case required ; but the result was 
most satisfactory, for the second night little 
Hubert slept soundly and peacefully. 

‘“T shall be so glad to keep your little one 
in my own room, if you will allow me,” said 
Lina to Mrs. Northcroft in her gentlest 
manner. “I am so very fond of children, 
and being a stranger in London, and lonely, 
it is a pleasure to me to have the care of this 
dear little fellow. You evidently are not 
strong, you have your husband to attend to, 


the care of the child should be taken off 
your hands.” 

“Quite a nice-spoken, sensible young 
person that Miss Berger,” remarked Mrs. 
Northcroft to her husband in tones of 
approving condescension. 

** But are we justified in taking advan- 
tage of her good nature to this extent?” 
asked considerate Philip, doubtfully. 

“Oh, she is a born old maid!” cried 
Isabel, laughing. “That sort of woman 
always loves other people’s children, not 
being blessed or teased with any of their own, 
and there’s nothing pleases them half so 
much as fussing over invalids or any one 
that’s afflicted. I know her style thoroughly, 
and I’m quite sure she would be delighted 
to read to or wait upon you if I gave her 
half a chance. But one of my babies is 
enough to bother her with at a time—when 
next I particularly want to go off to the 
theatre, and you don’t care to accompany 
me, I shall request Miss Berger to look after 
you as: well as Hughie. That will give 
her a notion of some of the pleasures of 
matrimony.” 

“But it is not every wife who is burdened 
as you are, my poor Isa,” said Philip, with 








tender compassion, and he felt his way across 
the room to where his wife was sitting, and 
kissed those red lips which so seldom smiled 
upon him now, and rarely, if ever, addressed 
a kind word to him. 

“Miss Berger cannot be an _ English- 
woman,” Philip remarked to his wife one 
day ; “she speaks with a very strong foreign 
accent, and her name certainly is a German 
one.” 

Mrs. Northcroft duly reported this leading 
observation to the lodger. 

“Yes, I am German,” said Lina quietly, 
and was thankful to find that her partially . 
affected accent had successfully misled 
Philip’s acute hearing. During the later 
years of their close companionship, she had, 
of course, spoken English perfectly ; there- 
fore her strong foreign speech now had 
served to baffle him completely, as she de- 
signed it should, for his Lina was not 
associated in his mind with any foreign 
element whatever. 

* As far as I can make out,” Mrs. North- 
croft informed her husband after some con- 
sultation with the landlady, “this girl must 
have been in England before, though she 
says she has only just com2 over from Ger- 
many now. She’s come to see after a will 
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death, for she said she was an orphan, and 
Mrs. Burt tells me that she seems awfully 
dull and lonely at all times; that’s one 
reason for her taking so to Hughie, and 
m sure it would be quite a kindness on 
your part if you would get over your bash- 
fulness and let me ask her to come up and 
be company to you when I am obliged to 
go out.” 

Mrs. Northcroft was more and more 
frequently “obliged” to go out now. What 
little compunction she may once have had 
about leaving her helpless family was com- 
pletely dispelled so soon as she felt she 
could shift her responsibilities wholly on the 
willing shoulders of that complaisant Miss 
Berger. Mrs. Hopkins, in the Waterloo 
Road, was always pleased and proud to 
receive her handsomely-dressed cousin in 
these days, and Isabel, sure that Miss Berger 
would pay all necessary attention to those 
that the selfish wife ruthlessly left behind her, 
departed upon every conceivable pretext day 
after day, night after night. There were times 
when Lina’s intense disgust at the woman’s 
selfishness almost deprived her of the power 
of treating her fellow-lodger with civility, 
but the remembrance of poor Philip invari- 
ably served to dispel the rising indignation. 
She was perfectly aware of the beneficial 
influence her presence was beginning to have 
on the blind man, who, without the faintest 
suspicion of her identity and wholly without 
recognising her, gradually showed by an in- 
creasingly cheerfulness of face and contented- 
ness of manner that her companionship was 
soothing and congenial to him. Many and 
bitter were the struggles poor Lina had with 
herself during the happy yet trying weeks 
shat followed. 

“ By God’s help I will fulfil my duty to the 
uttermost!” This had been her resolute de- 
claration to herself when first she embarked 
on her perilous enterprise, and with the true 
courage of complete self-abnegation she had 
bravely fought against all outside obstacles 
and difficulties; most bravely against the 
tender impulses of her own loving heart. 
Her influence on Philip personally seemed 
almost mesmeric in its character, and there 
were times when she was guiding him and 
held his hand in hers that the force of the 
situation, so near to him and yet so far, 
troubled her and caused her the greatest 
confusion. A chance word, the unpre- 
meditated touch of his hand, a sudden 
movement, a tone or inflection of her voice, 





him, whose strong powers of observation had 
so often caused her to marvel in the old days. 
Alas, if once suspicion were roused in his 
mind, worse still if conviction of her identity 
should flash upon him, then all her hope and 
endeavour to serve and look after him and 
his child must come to a sudden and terrible 
end. Thoroughly realizing the danger which 
such a discovery would bring in its train, 
Lina was more than ever determined to .pre- 
serve by every means in her power her diffi- 
cult and most important secret. As Mrs. 
Northcroft’s increasingly frequent absences 
made Lina’s visits to the drawing-room 
matters of diurnal occurrence, her first 
anxious feelings of shrinking timidity pre- 
sently gave way to the exigences of habit 
and routine. 

One night, long after Lina had retired to 
rest, Mrs. Burt knocked at her door, and in 
an agitated voice implored her to come 
upstairs instantly and see to little Master 
Hubert, who was seized with another horrible 
choking fit of croupy cough. Mr. North- 
croft had found his way to the landlady’s 
room, which was on the upper floor, and 
summoned her in hot haste. His wife had 
gone to the theatre and had not yet returned. 
‘Shall I run for the doctor, Miss Berger, 
or will you come up and see to the poor 
little fellow with me? You nursed him so 
cleverly before, and I, never having had any 
children of my own, really have not the least 
idea of what to do for this poor darling.” 
“Wrap him in a blanket and carry him 
down to me instantly !” cried Lina without 
hesitation. ‘TI will take charge of him here, 
and, if we apply the remedies requisite, you 
need call no doctor.” 

This having eventually been done by the 
skilled and thoughtful angel in the house, 
Lina was at last gratified by seeing the little 
one sleeping quietly in her bed. She herself 
was in a state of feverish restlessness and 
impatience. Where could Mrs. Northcroft be 
staying at this hour? It was past one o’clock. 
Tired of pacing to and fro in her little parlour, 
Lina established herself at the window, looked 
out into the clear moonlight night, and eagerly 
watched for the return of the pleasure-seek- 
ing truant. 

Presently a hansom stopped short a few 
doors off, and Lina saw a muffled figure 
alight with the assistance of a tall man. 
Could this be Mrs. Northcroft?* If so, who 
was her companion? The hansom waited 
while the couple walked quietly on to the 
gate of No. 100. Arrived there, the man 
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folded his companion closely in his armS| together; she teaches him his letters, and 
for an instant, and then returned to the! guides his fragile little hand in forming pre- 
cab, while Mrs. Northcroft let herself in| liminary pothooks in a copybook. 
with a latch-key, and quietly, stealthily crept | Philip, who is left alone now to a greater 
upstairs. Perhaps she never missed her! extent than ever by his gadabout wife, often 
child from his empty cot, she certainly did} begs to be allowed to sit in Miss Berger’s par- 
not come down to inquire after him, and|lour and listen to these lessons. It amuses and 
Lina, worn out, body and mind, depressed | interests him greatly to judge of his boy’s rapid 
by a new and terrible presentiment of evil, at| improvement. He asks for that coveted per- 
Jast lay down by the side of the child, and| mission very humbly, for the unmistakable re- 
fell into the dreamless sleep of exhaustion. | serve of Miss Berger’s behaviour to him pre- 
| vents any'approach to familiarity of manner on 
CHAPTER XXIII.—FROM MAY TO November. | €ither side, and effectually establishes a cere- 
monious barrier between them. His extreme 
HROUGHOUT little Hubert’s illness | sensitiveness strengthens and assists this con- 
during the first violent attack of/ dition of things, but he also is unselfish in 
croup, and again in the relapse, which | his way, poor fellow, and his child’s interests 
proved still more serious by reason of its|are far more important to him than the in- 
longer duration and greater severity, he had| dulgence of any personal whims. 
clung with demonstrative preference to that} One evening as Lina is sitting in her own 
kind, gentle Miss Berger, who most ably} apartment in the gloaming, with little Hubert 
fulfilled the tender duties of a solicitous on her knee, the child suddenly says, ‘* Can 
mother, and in which his own parent had you sing, sweet lady?” 
ever lamentably failed. Mrs. Northcroft an| “Yes, a little,” is the reply. 
evening or two before the child was ill had} “Will you sing me a song—some pretty 
obstinately insisted on taking him to ajsong? Me would so like it.” 
theatre. The weather was wet and gusty,| Then she breaks into a soft, low melody, 
and the chill of the night air, after the heated | and the child remains watching her with pro- 
atmosphere of the play-house, had given the | found admiration, and as she finishes im- 
little fellow fresh cold, which culminated as| mediately asks for more. ‘More, more 
we have seen. songs.” Lina complies, and Philip, who has 
The sensitive child’s affection for his|come to an end of his powers of endurance 
“sweet lady,” as he always calls Lina now,|in the dismal solitude above, cautiously 
increases day by day, and he very soon|guides himself downstairs soon after the 
ceases to be happy or content unless he is|sweet tones of Miss Berger’s voice have 
in her presence. As he has always been | reached his ears. For a while he waits in 
his father’s comfort and companion, these} the passage, then, giving a timid, hesitating 
childish links involve Lina more and more, | tap at the door, he enters the parlour. 
and necessitite her seeing Philip much| “May I be permitted to stay and hear 
oftener than she finds reconcilable with that| your song?” he asks. ‘Some of the notes 
stern duty of self-abnegation which is her| travelled upstairs, and tempted me to come 
holiest and first. Still, as her motives! where I can hear more distinctly.” 
are absolutely pure and all her striving tends} “Certainly, if it pleases you, Mr. North- 
solely to serve him, unrecognised herself, | croft,” says Lina quietly, after guiding him to 
she perseveres in her difficult task, and there | a chair, and she continues the dulcet strains 
are moments when its very hardships are her | of Schubert’s “Serenade,” which Hubert has 
consolation; for she rejoices in them, as she! pronounced “ so pretty.” acct... 
feels that she is sacrificing herself, without] Presently, as the blind man sits listening 
seeking or hoping for any visible reward save| with rapt attention and delight, a strange 
that of knowing that she benefits him whom/ uneasiness steals over him. Evidently some- 
she has ever loved far better than herself. She| thing agitating has occurred to his mind, 
lives with rigid economy; and, as she possesses | for when the song ends he stands suddenly 
that reserve fund long ago put by in case of| upright. 
a rainy day, she has no immediate anxieties} I don’t remember,” he says, “to have 
about her modest finances, and devotes her-| heard you sing before, and yet there are cer 
self unreservedly to the one now paramount| tain notes in your voice which seem to remind 
purpose of her existence. She tells the boy| me—seem to make me: fancy, 1 must have: 
stories and reads to him by the hour} done so.” aie 
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He pauses. Lina is in a terror of anticipa- 
tion. Has she revived some old memory? 
Has the perilous part she is playing been 
carried too far? His next words, however, 
reassure her. 

“Ah!” he cries eagerly, just as the 
silence is becoming painful, ‘now I know, 
it is that Madame Armgart of whom you 
remind me—Madame Armgart, who has 
been singing lately at the St. James’s Hall.” 

There is another pause, but not for long. 
Lina sees the way of escape, and instantly 
catches at it. 

“You have a good memory, Mr. North- 
croft,” she says; “for, to be quite candid 
with you, I will confess that I am that 
Madame Armgart. It is my name: but, as my 
engagement is over, I am anxious for private 
reasons that it should not be known I am 
still in England ; therefore I call myself at 
present Miss Berger.” 

Why should she deny thus much of her 
identity? It is better frankly to admit it, 
for the Lina of bygone days cannot possibly 
be associated in the blind man’s mind with 
the professional singer he has lately heard 
at a public concert. 

To Philip this admission of Miss Berger’s 
makes many things appear clear which 
hitherto have perplexed and troubled him. 

His fellow-lodger’s identity with Madame 
Armgart fully and for the first time explains 
the haunting feeling which has so often pos- 
sessed him in this lady’s presence, the 
feeling that he knows her, has met her, heard 
her voice somewhere. He implores her now 
to sing, to sing again and again. He becomes 
eager to eloquence in his praise of her sweet | 
voice and admirable enunciation. Fortu- 
nately there is no piano in the house, or else 
Lina, carried away by musical enthusiasm, 
might have drifted into some of the songs 
she used to sing to his accompaniment, just 
as he most assuredly would have commenced 
to play the never-forgotten strains as soon as 
his fingers touched the keys, and then, inevit- 
ably, the discovery might easily have gone 
the one step farther. As it is, she is safe; 
and, carefully managed, the music may be 
turned to good account, and become yet 
another means of disguise. All this Lina 
schools herself to bear constantly in mind. 
She keeps close guard over her voice, her 
pronunciation, and her emotion, and 
manages to confine the successive musical 
entertainments, of which that serenade made 
the beginning, to such songs as are likely 
rather to please the boy than the father. She 


carefully avoids ever repeating any of the 
more elaborate pathetic strains which were 
her favourites and Philip’s in the days so long 
gone by. 

This singing of hers affords the blind man 
a new source of unfailing pleasure, and, 
getting overall nervous scruples and shyness, 
he constantly begs to be sung to, because 
both he and Hughie “love it so.” In the 
course of time it occurs to Philip casually to 
inquire if Madame Armgart, as he prefers to 
call her on these musical occasions, knows 
certain songs, which he then mentions by 
name. Of course these are the very compo- 
sitions she has determined to avoid, and she 
manages, though not without embarrassment, 
to deny the knowledge he evidently hoped 
she possessed. One day he ventures to ask 
a little about herself. She evades this subject 
with evident nervousness, alludes vaguely to 
some great family troubles, and is herself 
intensely relieved when she finds tears chok- 
ing her utterance, and compelling his silence. 
Occasionally she reads to him, but the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the part she is playing 
are ever before her, and she cannot fail to 
see that there are moments when, in spite of 
all her striving after disguise, she revives 
memories more or less vivid in Philip’s 
anxious mind. Still he has certainly grown 
happier since she took up her abode under 
one roof with him and his family. That is 
her consolation, her justification, and her joy. 
His greater content is all she can hope for, 
all she has looked for, all she can ever look 
for in this world ; and she is so far satisfied 
that it never occurs to her to expect any 
change for the better. 

* * * *% 

Six quiet, monotonous months passed, 
bringing little change with them, except in 
the seasons, and yet how fraught with serious, 
lifelong import were those months to the 
lodgers in Bedford Gardens! 

While Philip, his child, and the sweet lady 
in the parlour had led, after a fashion, a 
happy, peaceful life, Isabel had plunged 
deeper and deeper into the tempting gulf of 
dissipation to which her excitable nature and 
frantic pleasure-seeking led her. 

Had Mrs. Ruskett been still living she 
would have acted doubtless as a wholesome 
check upon her daughter’s downward career, 
but, with the removal from this world of the 
erewhile estimable housekeeper, Isabel 
gradually drifted back into the old careless 
disregard of expediency. She had not the 
patience to continue the waiting game, the 
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first tricks of which she had secured, with- 
out the promptings and controlling advice of 
her parent. The possibility of the doors of 
Pineridge Priory being thrown open to her as 
Lady Northcroft gradually began to appear, 
as time went on, more and more remote. 
Again she would have said to herself, had | 
she known the expression, “the game is not | 
worth the candle.” 

So she continues to estrange herself step 
by step from her husband and the onerous 
duties which had devolved upon her with her 
marriage. With the petty jealousy of a 
naturally vulgar mind, she resents the fact | 
that the lodger in the parlour makes her own | 
perpetual absences from home matter of small 
import to Philip and Hubert, and yet she} 
avails herself to the utmost of the liberty | 
Miss Berger's good-natured vigilance allows | 
her. She is out at all hours now, and when | 
Philip asks for some account of the time she | 
spends gadding about, she turns upon him| 
with the sudden bursts of passion to which | 
he is but too well jaccustomed already, and, | 
taunting him with his helplessness, furiously 
declares that if he chooses to be mewed up 
in dingy lodgings all his days he must not | 
expect her to share this odious captivity. | 
Whilst she has youth and good looks, she in-| 
tends to make the best of them, and, since} 
she evidently is no longer able to please her| 
husband, she will-contrive to spend her time | 
with those who make much of her, and pro-| 
vide her with the amusements of which} 
Philip selfishly desires to deprive her. | 

Sometimes her shrill tones of anger are so| 
loud and piercing that they reach Lina’s ears, 
and fill her with a sense of sickening appre- 
hension. How will all this quarrelling end ?| 
What is to become of poor Philip, alter-| 
nately neglected and persecuted as he is? 

%. aS * * * 











It is the night following one of the fiercest 
and loudest of these conjugal discussions. 
Mrs. Northcroft, evidently in a towering pas- 
sion, has rushed out of the house; slamming 
the front door after her with such violence 
that all the crockery and windows rattled. 
This tempestuous exit has happened at mid- 
day, and Lina devotes all the afternoon and 
evening to the soothing of the ruffled tempers 
of her two helpless pvotégés. Philip has been 
mentally distressed, and poor little Hubert 
has been roughly and most undeservedly 
punished by his irate mother prior to her 
hasty departure. 

Having given the child his supper and 
leaving Mrs. Burt in attendance on her blind 








lodger, Lina returns to her own rooms, and 
at midnight physically weary, but mentally on 
the alert, she creeps shivering into her bed. 

She hears the clock strike each succeeding 
quarter, and as hour follows hour she wonders 
more and more anxiously at Mrs. Northcroft’s 
extraordinarily prolonged absence. She can- 
not sleep, but listens and waits with ever- 
increasing nervousness for the first familiar 
sound of the latch-key with which the truant 
lodger makes her entry night after night. 

But this night no key turns in the lock, and 
towards morning, just as the milk boy begins 
his rounds, poor Lina, utterly exhausted, falls 
asleep. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Northcroft never came home at all,” 
says Mrs. Burt as she enters the parlour with 
Miss Berger’s breakfast. This startling fact is 
of course freely commented on by the landlady 
as she deposits Miss Berger’s tray upon the 
table. The state of affairs matrimonial “in 
the drawing-rooms” is a common theme for 
Mrs. Burt’s orations. Lina hates anything 
like tittle-tattle, and as far as possible dis- 
courages the confidences forced upon her, 
but she cannot entirely prevent them. ‘With 
all her wicked, careless goings on and goings 
out,” remarks the landlady with a meaning 
smile, ‘*she has never done the likes of this 
before. Just fancy her leaving those two 
poor things, a pair of babies I call them, to 
shift for themselves all night!” 

‘She must have been unexpectedly pre- 
vented from returning home,” says Lina, 
lifting her hand in gentle deprecation. 

“Oh, dear, no!” cries the landlady with 
impetuous conviction. ‘I am sure you are 
quite mistaken there, miss ; my own opinion 
is, and I have good reason for what I say too, 
that she will never come back at all—never, 
no, never!” 

“Oh, no, that is impossible. What can 
induce you to say such a thing?” exclaims 
Lina in very evident dismay. 

Mrs. Burt, notwithstanding her good nature, 
has all the faults of the gossiping middle-class 
woman, and she rejoices to find that her am- 
biguous speech has made such a startling 
impression on the very reserved lady of 
whom she has always stood in some sort of 
awe. She glances at her doubtfully now, and, 
noting the perplexed expression of that gentle 
face, she adds, “I was out yesterday seeing 
after my marketing ; and just as I was turn- 
ing round the corner of Silver Street I saw 
a hansom cab drawn up against the kerb on 
the other side. It was a private hansom, and 
I know it, and the gentleman that owns it, 
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and the driver, well, as you would too, Miss 
Berger, if ever you took the trouble to look 
out of window like the rest of us.” 

Lina, -with a sudden quickening of all her 
pulses, remembers the occurrences of that 
moonlit night, not so very long ago, which she 
had spent watching, waiting, at her window 
while the truant mother’s child slept in the 
room adjoining. 

“ And what connection had that cab with 
Mrs. Northcroft ?” she asks, wilfully ignoring 
the landlady’s innuendo. 

“T made no doubt I knew for whom the 
cab was waiting as per usual,” is Mrs. Burt’s 
prompt reply, “and in a minute I knew I 
was right.. I had drawn a little to one side, 
and there I stood watching, when the lady I 
expected came running down our gardens, 
crossed the road, and jumped into the cab 
just like a flash of lightning. There was a 
big portmanteau on the top, and as soon as 
the gentleman inside had helped our Mrs. 
Northcroft in, he ups and he says to the 
driver, ‘Charing Cross Hotel.’ Those two 
have gone abroad together—eloped, as you 
may say, miss. I feel as certain sure of that 


as that I am standing here!” 
* * 


* * * 


Mrs, Burt’s suspicions were fully justified 
by the sequence of events, for Mrs. North- 
croft did not return either on the next day or 
the one following 

Philip speedily grew anxious, restless, and 
alarmed. He did not even know the pre- 
cise address in the Waterloo Road of that 
affectionate cousin, Mrs. Jane Hopkins, who 
was the ostensible cause of his wife’s per- 
petual absences from home. Should he 
communicate with the family solicitor or with 
the police? Either course, perhaps, would 
be premature at present. For the moment 
there was no one to turn to for advice but 
Miss Berger. She, of course, did all that she 
could to add to her blind friend’s peace of 
mind and general comfort; but she felt her- 
self in a position of far greater difficulty than 
she had ever anticipated. Instinctively she 
became more and more cautious and distant 
in her manner. The infinite pain of the 
situation was increased by Philip propound- 
ing endless theories, and venturing on count- 
less surmises in explanation of his wife’s dis- 
appearance, and Lina felt herself quite unable 
to respond satisfactorily. She had cautioned 
Mrs. Burt to keep silence on her part, and in 
no way to allude to what she had seen and 
chose to infer, and in this state of painful 


ing of the third day following his wife’s 
departure. 

Then the postman electrified Mrs. Burt by 
delivering a letter addressed to Philip North- 
croft, Esq., &c., and she instantly recognised 
the pale, pointed caligraphy, and noted that 
the envelope bore a foreign stamp, the post- 
mark being that of Paris. Very few letters 
have ever been delivered at No. 100 for the 
blind man. Who shall read this one to him ? 
Mrs. Burt hands the mysterious epistle to her 
lodger, ard longs for the expected request to 
read it to him herself; but Mr. Northcroft, 
though trembling with agitation, 13 still 
sufficiently master of his emotions to realize 
the difficulties of the position, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, says, “Will you give 
my compliments to Miss Berger, and request 
her kindly to step upstairs fora moment? I 
want to ask a favour of her.” 

Although he speaks calmly, Mrs. Burt sees 
by his blanched face and trembling hands 
that he is suffering acutely, and, pitying his 
melancholy situation, she hastens to summon 
“ that sweet Miss Berger,” who seems to 
inspire every one with confidence. 

Lina, in some measure prepared for the 
task awaiting her by the landlady’s ejacula- 
tions, enters her friend’s room quietly, takes 
the letter he offers without comment, and at 
his request unhesitatingly reads its amazing 
contents, sparing herself not one word, hard 
as some of them are for her to utter :— 

“* Paris, Friday. 

“ PHILIP, 

“T may as well put you out of 
your misery, and at once, by telling you, 
without any fuss, that you have seen the last 
of me, for good and all. Your humdrum 
life, and my part of nurse and guide in it, 
was not likely to suit me for long; I bore it 
all with a patience that astonishes me now I 
look back on those tiresome six years of 
slavery. It was the expectation of some day 
filling my proper place as Lady Northcroft 
that kept me up all along ; but Sir Stephen is 
evidently going to live for ever, and I have 
come to the end of my patience. At last 
some one has turned up who, if he cannot 
give me a title, offers me a palace to live in, 
ard dozens of servants to wait upon me. He 
loves me too, as I deserve to be loved, and 
as I love him. Make your mind quite easy, 
Philip ; I shall be far better taken care of in 
the future than ever I was in the past ; and 
I do not doubt that you can easily find some 





uncertainty Philip lived on until the morn- 


one to fill my place to your perfect satisfac- 
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tion, 


Ask that lady, Miss Berger, in the 
parlours, to come and look after you. She 
was forward enough at all times not to need 
much pressing, and she was uncommonly 
fond of taking my place, even while I was on 
thespot. Indeed, you have long seemed to 
prefer her society to mine; now you can 
have it all to yourself, and perhaps she may 
turn out as well suited to you as that Miss 
Lina, your sham cousin. Indeed, Miss 
Berger seems much the same sort of person. 
Good-bye for ever. 

“From your once affectionate 

Isa.” 


Needless to say that the reading of this| 
Berger and _ her'| 


letter caused both Miss 
anxious listener considerable painand trouble; 
indeed, the reader’s voice almost failed her 
as she uttered the last sentences, so terribly 
fraught with import as they appeared to her. 
But remembering that she was a stranger to 


the blind man, and this a self-imposed duwzy, | 


she carried it out to the bitter end, sparing | 
herself in nothing, ignoring the very instincts | 


>) 


of her shrinking w omanhood rather than allow | 
her modesty to deceive the helpless man by | 
the suppressing of a word of that cruel epistle | 


which he was unable to read for himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT LAST. 

RS. NORTHCROFT'S 
rendered the situation more difficult | 

and critical than ever for poor Lina. 


so long as she manages to preserve her in-| ‘heir, 


cannot doubt that it is| 
Philip | 


cognito and to render . constant service to the | 
blind friend who stands so sadly in need of 
it now, she surely 
her duty to remain close at hand. 


flight has | 
| recovers, and a sort of reconciliation takes 
But | | place between the baronet and his helpless 


breaking of late, has met with an accident 
whilst hunting. He has had a severe fall, and 
now lies in a very precarious condition. 

“T am directed,” goes on Lina, reading 
the letter to her fellow-lodger, “by the 
medical men in attendance to state that it 
is advisable the relatives should be prepared 
for the worst, and that you, as the only son 
and heir of Sir Stephen, should, your unfor- 
tunate estrangement notwithstanding, repair 
at once to Pineridge, if you desire ever again 
to communicate with your father.” 

This startling letter at once created a 
diversion in the affairs of the household of 
|Mrs. Burt. It was, of course, necessary that 
Philip should be taken down to Torshire at 
‘once. What more natural than that the 
blind man takes kind Miss Berger stilb 
further into his confidence? As briefly as 
| possible he tells her how he is situated with 
regard to his father, and eagerly consults 
|with her as to his mode of action in this 
icrisis. It is eventually settled that little 
| Hubert shall be left in her charge, and that 
an attendant shall be procured to conduct 
ithe blind man to his home. As speedily as 
possible he travels down into Torshire, and 
| finds Sir Stephen lying insensible. He is 
| suffering from concussion of the brain, and. 

| remains in a more or: less unconscious con- 
| dition for a fortnight after his son’s arrival ; 
then by very slow degrees he partially 





They have not met for over six years, 
and the proud man yields a little, though 
he never condescends to make uy inquiries 
into Philip’s family affairs. But he accepts 
his presence with a slight show of gratitude, 


and his small son require such help as hers | and once his heart is so far softened that with 


more than they ever did before; on that | 
point there can be no question. ‘This is the 
ruling thought in her mind, beyond it 
nothing can possibly require a moment’s 
consideration. The days pass wearily, and 
are fraught with doubt and anxiety of all 
kinds to each member of the saddened house- 
hold in Bedford Gardens. The landlady 
and her lodgers are all secretly tormented as 
to the immediate future. How are matters 
to be arranged? What isto become of them, 
one and all? 

A totally unexpected solution to these 
puzzling questions is suddenly offered by 
another letter, addressed to “ Philip North- 
croft, Esq.,” from the family solicitor of the 
Northcrofts. ‘The lawyer informs the blind 
man that Sir Stephen, whose health has been 








his almost paralyzed tongue he endeavours 
to pronounce the old familiar name, “ Lina ; 
and, “I wish she were here,” he adds, 
more distinctly than he has yet spoken since 
his accident. Poor Philip wrings the heavy 
hand of the invalid, and something like 
affection throbs in the heart of father and 
son for the first and, perhaps, for the last 
time. 

A distant cousin, a widow of middle age, 
is the only other member of the baronet’s 
family who is in attendance ; for Sir Stephen’s 
disposition and haughty, unbending manners 
have estranged the few relatives remaining to 
him. This lady, Mrs. Craig, has taken the 
reins of the establishment into her skilful 
hands; therefore Philip finds a certain amount 
of companionship and assistance always 
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awaiting him. Although Mrs. Craig and 
Philip have never met before, she soon 
becomes his staunch friend, and in due 
course hears from the blind man himself all 
the details of the pitiable story of his engage- 
ment to Lina, their separation, of his eventual 
marriage, and its direful results. Deeply 
sympathetic, Mrs. Craig acts as the medium 
of communication with Miss Berger and 
little Hubert at Bedford Gardens, so that 
Philip is kept az courant with the well-being 
of his darling child and all concerning his 
innocent, happy life. He would have been 
delighted, of course, to have had the boy 
brought down to Pineridge, but he dreads 
disturbing the truce between himself and Sir 
Stephen by the introduction of this probable 
element of discord into the home of his 
ancestors. Matters thus go on for many 
weeks in dreary monotony at Pineridge; Sir 
Stephen never recovers the shock he has had, 
and lapses into the helpless condition of a 
confirmed invalid. Further paralysis may 
overtake him at any moment now, say the 
doctors, and then his passive suffering must 
in all probability end in death. Mrs. Craig, 
a kind, motherly woman, who has had and 
loved children of her own in her time, does 
all she can to brighten Philip’s dark existence. 
She takes him out for long walks, over the 
hard, frost-bound country, she reads to him 
by the hour together, and when he is tired of 
listening to books or newspapers she strives 
to divert him by anecdotes concerning the 
county families or the scattered kinsfolk of 
his father and mother, and of whom he knows 
so little. 

One morning, at breakfast-time, as Mrs. 
Craig is reading all the bits of news she can 
find in the Zorshire Chronicle which she 
thinks may interest the blind man, she comes 
to a sudden but prolonged pause. Her 
attention has been arrested, and she has been 
absorbed by the account of a fatal yachting 
accident in the Mediterranean. The wealthy 
owner of the yacht, with many of the crew, is 
said to be drowned. The gossiping column 
of the newspaper further states that a “cer- 
tain lady” was on board, and met her death, 
and that this lady, although passing under the 
name of the distinguished owner of the yacht, 
was in reality a Mrs. Philip Northcroft, sup- 
posed to be the unfaithful wife of the heir of 
Pineridge, whose blindness, &c., &c. Then 
the Chronicle loses itself in attempting to 
philosophize on the scandal to one of their 
oldest county families which is likely to result 
from this deplorable discovery. Mrs. Craig, 





holding her breath, reads this startling story 
to herself. Philip, with his wonted acute- 
ness, is instantly aware that something has 
happened, and eagerly inquires the cause of 
the lady’s perturbation, which, after a while, 
and in a guarded manner, she reveals to him. 
Inquiries are set on foot at once: the family 
solicitor, most anxious to know the son of his 
ancient client free from the bonds which so 
cruelly fettered him, conducts the investi- 
gations in person, and quite rejoices when he 
finds the report is based on fact. Eventually 
it is proved beyond all doubt that Isabel 
Northcroft was drowned in the Mediterranean, 
and that Philip is free. 

The next question that arises between the 
solicitor and Sir Stephen’s relatives is the 
advisability of telling the invalid the whole 
truth. They agree that it will be well to do 
so now, and when the sick man hears that 
the objectionable and most unhappy mother 
has been so providentially removed, he 
willingly agrees to have his little grandson 
brought down to Pineridge. Who can be 
better fitted for his escort, if she will consent, 
than the kind lady who has so voluntarily taken 
charge of the poor little motherless fellow— 
that unselfish and considerate friend who has 
proved herself wholly devoted to the interests 
of the blind man and his child ? 

Mrs. Craig has undertaken the necessary 
correspondence with Miss Berger, to whom 

she confides the melancholy details of the 
present trying and critical situation before 

she invites her, in the name of Sir Stephen 

Northcroft and his son, to bring little Hubert 

to the Priory, and herself to spend some 

weeks there. 

Lina is startled and almost terrified when 

she first begins to realize what this proposition 

implies, but the debate with herself is of 
short duration. Yes, she must go through 

with the mission she has entered on, to the 

end-now, whatever happens. She does not 

see very clearly how these complications are 

to terminate, and indeed she cares very little. 

Philip is free—that is the one all-absorbing 

thought in her mind. She may have hesitated 

about crossing that inhospitable threshold 

again, whence, years ago, she had so ruthlessly 

been driven forth. Perhaps she feared that 

some one might be left at Pineridge who 

would still recognise her, but that she would 

risk; the temptation to rejoin Philip as 

speedily as possible overcame all her scruples. 

She had heard that Sir Stephen was not likely 

to live long; and in case of his death her 

course of conduct appeared very simple. 
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She had but to discover her identity to Philip 
to secure his future happiness as well as her 
own. Yes, she would go. 

Agitated to a degree beyond anything she 
had ever experienced, Lina at length found 
herself, with her little charge, once again at 
the Torchester Station. Here she was met 
by Mrs. Craig, who, after introducing herself, 
told her that the long-anticipated stroke had 
fallen on Sir Stephen only the day before, 
and that he was now not expected to live 
many hours. This, however, was to make no 
difference as far as Miss Berger was con- 
cerned. If she were willing yet to carry her 
devotion to the blind heir a little further, she 
believed that her gentle presence in the house 
of mourning would be of the greatest possible 
solace to him. So, without any of the parade 
and pomp which had marked her first recep- 
tion at the entrance of Pineridge Priory, 
Lina, thickly veiled, once more crossed the 
threshold of that stately mansion. 

Tea was served for the travellers, and 
Mrs. Craig, after a while, excusing herself, 
led the little boy away, and Lina was left 
alone in the morning-room, which gave upon 
the hall. The door was ajar, and as she 
sat in the deep solitude of the winter after- 
noon, her mind filled with a multitude of 
conflicting emotions, she was _ suddenly 
aroused from her meditations by a familiar 
sound. Instantly recognising it, she passed 
into the hall, and beheld Philip tapping 
his way with his stick to the head of the 
staircase, and preparing to descend. 

The old well-remembered scene of their 
first meeting rises vividly before her mental 
vision. It is now almost twenty years 
ago! Then she, a happy child, stood 
in that hall by the side of those whom she 
believed to be her mother and father, and 
beheld the lad she thought her cousin pain- 
fully guiding himself step by step down the 
broad stairs, even as he is doing now. 
How much is changed since then! Her 
beloved foster-parents are dead, and she has 
learnt many a hard lesson in the world’s 
rough school of adversity. Philip’s chest- 
nut hair, that used to have a gleam of sun- 
shine in it, has turned to the sober iron-gray 
of middle age. It seems to her that her 
faithful, lasting devotion is the only link with 
that distant past which remains unbroken. 

Now—as in the old days—she flies up- 
stairs in eager haste. “May I help you? 
do let me lead you,” she cries, and for the 
first time in all the long six months of her 
probation she has nearly betrayed herself. 








In her excitement, and in the rapidity of her 
utterance, she has forgotten to maintain her 
distant manner, and has failed to disguise 
her voice, and exaggerate her foreign accent 
sufficiently. 

Philip starts. “How strange!” he 
mutters; and then, as he turns his face 
towards her inquiringly, and holds out his 
hand, he says, “Can that be you, Miss 
Berger?” 

“Yes,” she answers, now with more 
caution; “we have arrived all safe, and 
Hubert is quite well. Mrs. Craig has taken 
him to his room, and I was on my way to 
join them when I saw you.” 

‘‘Grant me ten minutes in the library, 
first,” he says, eagerly; “ we can speak with- 
out interruption there, and I have much—I 
have something—I wish to talk to you about.” 

With her hand upon his arm they enter 
together the sombre-looking apartment, in 
which, however, is a bright fire. 

How well Lina remembers the aspect of 
the room. She shudders as she recalls the 
scene enacted in it when she was last there. 

“Sit down, Miss Berger, if you please,” 
says Philip. His voice trembles a little, and 
he is evidently under some unusual excite- 
ment. It was the sound of the girl’s more 
natural speech which had thus agitated him, 
but as soon as he was able to think he had 
come to the conclusion that his imagination 
was at work and had played some trick upon 
his sense of hearing. The strange resem- 
blance between Miss Berger’s tones and those 
of his lost dear one was purely imaginary, 
of course; but it has given him a sudden 
inspiration. He steadies himself by an effort, 
then he goes on :— 

“JT was a little startled when you met me 
on the stairs; my nerves have been a good 
deal shaken of late. Your—your voice—Miss 
Berger, reminded me so vividly of some one 
else for the moment, that--that—I—I feel 
I ought to explain. Indeed, I have long had 
it in my mind to tell you how strangely at 
times you have recalled some one who was 
once very dear to me, and now that I find 
you under this roof, where her spirit seems 
ever lingering, the resemblance is greater 
than ever.” 

Lina does not answer him, she cannot 
trust herself to speak. 

‘‘ Your most kind and unselfish devotion,” 
he resumes, “to my little son and to me, and 
for which I can never be sufficiently grateful, 
also induces me to confide fully in you.” 

He pauses. The confidence which, thanks 
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to his son, Philip has always felt in Miss 
Berger, is naturally strengthened by the 
vicissitudes of the last few months, and 
during the past sleepless night he had re- 
solved unreservedly to address himself to her 
as his nearest friend, now that he is so soon 
to enter on his inheritance. Any advice that 
he may require he feels should come from 
her. No one, afier all, is so near to him now, 
strange as it may appear, as this friend of a 
few months. Yes, his confidence shall be 
unreserved, and since his old sensations 
have been aroused, re-kindled into an over- 
whelming emotion by those few eager words 
spoken to him by Miss Berger on the stairs, 
he feels impelled to acquaint her this very 
instant with a full account of his lost love. 

Lina has seated herself on a low chair by 
the fire; he places himself directly opposite 
to her, and, without further preamble or 
apology, continues :-— 

“Though you have never honoured me 
with any confidence on your own part, Miss 
Berger,” he says impressively, “you have 
inspired me with unbounded faith in your 
goodness and wisdom. My father, you know, 
is dying, and in a few hours I shall enter 
upon a very different life from any I have 
ever known, and it may be that I shall stand 
in the very utmost need of the advice and 
help of a clear-sighted, considerate friend like 
yourself in all my doubts and difficulties. 
Do not bid me go to Mrs. Craig, because she 
is my relative. You know and understand 
me infinitely better than she can ever do; 
therefore I have resolved to lay all the bare 
facts of my past life before you.” 

“T shall be thankful for the chance of 
serving you in any way, Mr. Northcroft,” says 
Lina, somewhat in her old manner, and thus 
proving her composure to her own satisfac- 
tion ; indeed, she is far more at her ease 
than he is now, and feels herself quite pre- 
pared to meet him halfway on any subject 
he may choose to propound. 

He proceeds to tell her the sad story of his 
lonely life. It sounds almost as if he reads 
it page by page from the full book of his 
retentive memory. He dwells with exceed- 
ing tenderness upon the passages connected 
with his first meeting with, and subsequent 
affection for, his sweet cousin Lina, and 
when he recounts the misery of his terrible 
parting from her, who was his love, his joy, 
his bride, the anxious listener holds her 
breath, and, all unknown to him, stretches 
forth longing, loving arms, eager to clasp, 
hold, and comfort him. It is with difficulty 





she so far commands her rising emotion as 
to ask the question which proves her interest 
in his narrative, and urges him to continue it. 

“‘ And what became of this unhappy girl ?” 
she inquires at last. 

“God in His mercy only knows,” cries 
Philip, with a sob of despair, “she was torn 
from me, and only once, after years of misery 
and despair, did I hear from her again. 
The letter she then sent was not calculated 
to give me much comfort.” 

His head droops on his breast, his hands 
hang listlessly at his side ; it is the old familiar 
attitude of miserable dejection which Lina 
knows so well. 

“She sent you a letter, you say?” asks Miss 
Berger doubtfully, and with an odd inflection 
in her voice, 

“Ves,” sighs the blind man, ‘she wrote to 
bid me farewell for ever.” 

“To bid you farewell for ever?” cries the 
listening girl, rising from her seat in blank 
amazement, “to bid you farewell for ever?” 

Philip, with this, also rises, for, in addition 
to the intense surprise Miss Berger displays, 
there has again come into her voice that 
strange resemblance to Lina’s. 

“‘Yes,” he says rapidly, much bewildered, 
‘she wrote to tell me she was married.” 

“ Married!” repeats Lina, stepping back, 
and feeling that she can keep up the decep- 
tion no longer. 

“Ves,” adds Philip with a bitter mocking 
laugh, “she finished up her cruel letter with 
“God bless you, dear Philip!” 

“God bless you, dear Philip, yes, now and 
always!” exclaims Lina with intense fervour, 
and there is no attempt at disguise of voice 
and bearing now as she flings herself on her 
knees before him, and, taking both his hands 
in her own, cries, ‘Philip, my love, my 
darling, my one and only true, dear love! 
could you indeed have doubted me? Could 
you ever have brought yourself to believe 
that I wrote such a letter to you? That 
I, your Lina, your promised wife, had been 
false to all my vows, and had married 
another? It was untrue, every line, every 
word of that cruel forged letter. Who 
could have invented so vile a lie?” 

At that moment the solution of the mys- 
tery of the letter which had caused such 
wretchedness passed into the heart of each, 
and was accepted in silence. 

Breathless with amazement, almost stupe- 
fied by surprise, and unable for several 
minutes to realize the fact, Philip presently 
raises the kneeling girl, and, holding her away 
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from him at arm’s length, seems to be gazing 
at her with his whole soul in those sightless 
eyes, from which tears of joy are beginning to 
flow. Then, for an instant, he takes her face 


one, as I once was, and to your son a loving, 
devoted mother.” 

There might have been something in her 
earnest tone that- sounded like a prayer to 


between his outstretched hands, passes one | the sensitive ears of the wistful child, for in 


of them swiftly across her brow, and over 
the soft coils of hair, and then, with an in- 
articulate cry, clasps the darling of his heart 
to his bosom. 

* * * * * 

“Sweet lady, where are you?” says the 
boy’s pretty voice, and the small face, with its 
wistful dark eyes, peeps in at the library door. 
“Oh, there’s papa!” and, as he sees the 
two figures standing so close together in the 
glow of the firelight, he runs towards them. 

“Lina, will you stay with us, with him, 
and me, and take care of us both for the 
rest of our lives?” asks Philip, lifting up his 
son, and placing him gently in Lina’s: out- 
stretched arms. 

“* By God’s great mercy I shall hope to do 
so, it is for this my life has been lived,” 
says Lina, solemnly, and to the child’s mani- 
fest wonder she hands him back to his 
father, and laying her arm tenderly about the 
necks of both her dear ones, she buries her 
sweet face on Philip's shoulder, and whispers 
the comforting words that bid him hope for 
such joy and peace in the future as the past 
had certainly not led him to expect. 

“T will stay and devote myself to you both 
as long as God gives me leave to live,” says 
Lina, with touching fervour. “I will try to 
be eyes and hands to you, Philip, my dear 





simple reverence he folded his little hands, 
closed his eyes, and said, “‘ Amen!” 
* + * * * 
Does the dying man recognise her? 
Does he at last faintly understand the true 
worth of the large-hearted woman who is 
whispering gentle words into his dull ear? 
Now that his spirit hovers on the verge of 
the vast eternity, and he is about to stand in 
that Presence before which all men are equal, 
and where they are judged according to their 
works, does he realize in what true nobility 
consists? Perhaps so, for the stern face 
has relaxed and paled over with a softening 
tint, and into the already glazing eye has 
come something like a tender look, as if 
appealing for forgiveness. But it is all too 
late to judge of these things with certainty. 
Philip and Lina pray that that appealing 
glance means. what they hope. It rests 
steadily for a long time on her, and when she 
holds up the boy before him there is, just for 
one moment, a show of intelligence and 
satisfaction. The heavy hand which Philip 
grasps quivers, as if, were strength granted, 
it would return the pressure, in token of 
complete reconciliation. More than this 
cannot be said; and not a watcher by that 
death-bed had, a few hours before, dared 
even to hope for so much. 


St ete 
BEYOND THE Ky. 


“Tam a stranger in the earth.”—PSALM CXIX. 19. 


4 PILGRIM here am I, 
2\ My home’s beyond the sky, 
TO It e’er remains. 

Far doth it earth excel, 

There saints and angels dwell, 


No tongue its joys can tell-- 
There Jesus reigns. 


Fading are all things here, 
All that the world holds dear 
Will soon decay. 
The home to which I tend 
This world doth far transcend, 
Its joys will never end— 
Ne’er pass away. 


What pleases thousands here 
Trifles to me appear, 
They’re false, though fair. 


Beyond the bounds of sight, 

Where reigns in regions bright 

Perennial, pure delight, 
My home is there. 

I only sojourn here, 

My conversation’s where 
Bright angels dwell. 

The world’s delights to me 

Are nought but vanity, 

The home by faith I see 

Doth it excel. 

I calmly wait the day 

Till Christ to me shall say, 
“Come up on high. 

I have prepared for thee, 

A home, where thou shalt be, 

Happy for aye with Me, 


Beyond the sky.” JOHN DORE, 
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to its close. 


ITH the shortening days, the early. year, each person being content, for use of 

frosts, the drifting leaves, come| the instrument, to observe on what day the 
55 other and more artificial tokens year actually began, as compared with that 
fA that the year is again drawing| represented on the clog, so that, if they were 
The forthcoming) various, a brief mental calculation of addition 


“ Christmas Number” of the magazine pub-| or subtraction was sufficient to enable him to 
lisher, blazoned on the right hand and on) attain what he desired to know. 


the left, is one such hint; the New Year’s| 


“ The entire series of days constituting the 


Almanack another, and a ‘still more pointed year was represented by notches running 


one. 


along the angles of the square block, each 


How the world ever contrived to rub along | side and angle thus presenting three months ; ; 
—to transact its business, arrange its engage- | the first day of a month was marked by a 
ments, chronicle its deeds—without these notch having a patulous stroke turned up 


most familiar and friendly of guides is indeed 
a mystery ; and, although it seems agreed on 
all sides that the history of almanacks is com- 
paratively a modern one, we prefer to imagine 
that in every age men must have availed them- 
selves of some system of time measure-| 

| hieroglyphic marks denoting the occurrence 
They had a} 


ment. 
The Romans at least did. 


from it, and each Sunday was distinguished 
by a notch somewhat broader than usual. 
There were indications, but they are not easily 
described, for the Golden Number and the 
cycle of the moon.” 

It possessed also—indeed was rich in— 


of the feast days of the Church, &c. St. 


custom, mentioned at a very early date, of Valentine with his true lover’s knot, St. David 
proclaiming, with the utmost regularity, the| with his harp, St. Lawrence, of martyr fame, 
opening of month after month, and of affixing | with his gridiron, St. Catherine with her 
a list of the approaching fete ‘days, &c., on a| wheel, were all represented, and doubtless, 
prominent place in their city. From these | with the rest, were remembered and honoured 
Fasti Calendares has descended, by the sim-|thereby in a way to which the present age, 


plest stages, our own word—calendar. 

The Saxon founders of our commonwealth 
appear to be answerable for the fellow-term, 
almanack. They took the pains to engrave | 
upon certain squares of wood the courses 
of the moon in due sequence, and each of 
these carved monitors they styled an a/mon- 
aught, or al-moon-heed ; hence the current 
designation. 

It is but fair to add here, however, that 
other investigators have gone much farther 


afield, and trace the word to the Arabic! 


al maneh, to count. It is just within the 
bounds of possibility that do// of these inter- 
pretations are right, and that the Saxons 
themselves borrowed their term from the 
more ancient tongue. This must remain a 
bone of contention for differing and passion- 
ate philologists. 

A very similar contrivance to the old 
Saxon one was the clog almanack, formerly 
in use in many parts of northern England. 
This too was a square piece of wood. There | 


| manuscript. 


| luckily or unluckily, is a complete stranger. 


Manuscript almanacks are mentioned of 
very early date, even so far back in their 
|origin as the twelfth century, and in the 
|Savilian Library at Oxford there is actually 
extant the copy of one published thus about 
1300. 

From first to last the pretended science, 
astrology, has engrossed a large share of 
the almanack-maker’s attention, and it is 
small wonder that the production of so dark 
an age as that just mentioned should contain 
reference after reference to the supposed 
influence of the planets, 

The fashion once started was well con- 


‘tinued. Oxford, even then a seat of learning, 


took the lead during the years which followed 
in turning out these fantastic almanacks in 
Several very fair copies of 
fourteenth century work in this line may be 
inspected by the curious at the British 
Musuem. 

Here, as elsewhere, the grand old press- 


is a concise description of it in Chambers’ | man’s invention of type worked a revolution 


“Book of Days” :— 


“Properly it was a per-| in a very short space. 


With the rapid spread 


petual almanack, designed mainly to show/of printing, almanacks grew, alike in size, 
the Sundays and ‘other fixed holidays of the!in number, and in repute. 
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“Calendar” (1457) runs a neck and neck 
race with a few other works for the credit of 
priority of issue. It was followed in England 
(1497) by “The Shepherd’s Kalendar,” a 
translation from the French, printed by one 
Pynson. Exceedingly rare almanacks are 
those printed by Bernard de Granololachs, of 
Barcelona (1487 and subsequent years), by 
Engal of Vienna (1491), and by Stoffler of 
Tiibingen (1524). Soon after these (in 1553) 
Rabelais commenced, at Lyons, the publica- 
tion of his almanack. 

Many of these early compilations are 
veritable miscellanies of odds and ends, truth 
and lies; the latter, perhaps, often pre- 
dominating. With title-pages of formidable 
length they promise all sorts of ‘“ Prognostica- 
tions,’ “‘ Calculations,” “ Judgments,” ‘Chosen 
Rules,” “Pleasant Tables,” &c. A plunge 
into their pages is, to the uninitiated and the 
unbelieving, a plunge into genuine chaos. 
The astrologer had now found a grand field 
for the display and sale of his peculiar wares ; 
and he worked it to the uttermost. Across the 
Channel the celebrated seer, Nostradamus, 
made such apparently minute forecasts of 
the death of Henry II. there, and of 
Charles I. here, of the Great Fire of London, 
and other noteworthy events, as to give an 
immense popularity to his and to kindred 
works. So wide-spread was superstition, and 
so dangerous to the state and to public 
safety became in consequence many of these 
crafty prophecies that, in 1579, Henry III. 
of France was driven to issue an order 
strictly denying to all writers of year-books 
the privilege of predicting civil affairs, 
whether with respect to the government or 
the individual. ‘This edict was renewed by 
Louis XIII, in 1628. 

In England either times were quieter 
(scarcely so, one would think, considering | 
the dates), or the astrologers were less feared, 
for, very soon after these occurrences, the 
Stationers’ Company received from the Crown 
that almanack monopoly which they were 


played, it is really some wonder that he 
made his craft pay him so well as it did. 

Everybody, high and low, rich and poor, 
Cavalier and Roundhead, seems to have 
placed confidence by turns in William Lilly, 
and by turns to have been duped by him. 
He was the deau idéal of a successful turn- 
coat; confessing himself, quite frankly, in 
one instance ‘that till the year 1645 he was 
more Cavalier than Roundhead, and so taken 
notice of; but that after thet he had en- 
gaged body and soul in the cause of the 
Parliament.” 

However, Lilly had a taste occasionally of 
the risks he ran, for in 1650, upon writing, 
or prophesying, that the Rump Parliament 
stood upon an unstable foundation—a guess 
not very wide of the mark—he was arrested 
and brought post-haste before a committee of 
the incensed members. ‘Those were times 
when interference with parliamentary privi- 
lege was a serious thing indeed, not at all to 
be expiated by a few hours, or days, of in- 
carceration in a clock tower. 

Confronted with his own printed words, 
it might reasonably have been thought that 
the knave was trapped and ruined. But by 
no means was this the case. Receiving a 
timely notice of what awaited him, Lilly had 
provided himself with a second edition of his 
almanac, from which the obnoxious words 
were expunged. Filling his pockets with 
these he went boldly with his guards, and 
pleaded that “Some enemy hath done this.” 
A friendly member supported him, and told 
the committee how useful he had proved in 
the past. As a consequence of this advocacy 
and of his clever vase, Lilly was set free after 
only a fortnight’s durance. 

Usually he fared well enough, and balanced 
between the two stools in the state with much 
dexterity. He was looked upon asa valuable 
ally all round. The leaders in every camp 
desired his services. On one occasion it is 
recorded that during a difference between 
the Parliament and the army Lilly and 





destined to hold for so long a period, and to 
render notorious by so systematic and un-| 
blushing a patronage of magic. 

The great crisis of the civil war had 
naturally occasioned amongst the credulous 
in England an increased demand for voices 
of the stars. No almanack-maker of this 
epoch had greater fame than Lilly, the| 
supposed Sidrophel of Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras.” 

In the annals of romantic knavery this 
man would assuredly take high rank, and, 
considering the edged tools with which he 








another were taken in state to the military 
headquarters at Windsor. ‘They were there 
sumptuously entertained by the authorities, 
introduced to General Fairfax, and treated 
with the most marked consideration. And 
again, at the memorable siege of Colchester, 
Lilly was sent for to encourage the troops by 
figures, which, as he was well paid for the 
office, he doubtless did right willingly. 

A comet which appeared in 1677 per- 
turbed the astrologers not a little. But this 


worthy’s speculations thereupon do not read 
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as of a very original character. He informed 
the world that comets “ produce very hard 
and nipping weather; frosty, dark, cloudy, 
much snow and wind, strange or unusual 
hail and tempest. Moreover they portend 
change of kingdoms, pestilence, wars, tem- 
pests, and drought.” A_ sufficientiy long 
catalogue of woes certainly. But of these 
formidable facts (sic) mankind was fully 
cognisant before Lilly’s day. If this chief of 
the astrologers had merely preyed upon the 
ignorance and credulity of the populace, as 
myriads of quacks do even to this hour, the 
censure of posterity, however well deserved, 
would probably have been less severe. His 
undeniable cleverness and fertility of resource 
compel, as it is, a certain kind of admiration. 
But there is abundant reason to believe that 
Lilly also allowed himself to be employed in 
what is surely the meanest of all mean 
capacities—as a spy. Very probably he 
played false to either camp in turn. 

Other of thése famed almanack-makers 
and untrustworthy prophets were Drs. Dee 
and Forman; Kelly, Lord, Evans, Booker, &c. 
The last mentioned of these was actually 
licensed by the Parliament “for mathematics, 
almanacs, and prognostications,” in order, it 
is to be strongly presumed, that his marvellous 
talents and his influence might be found 
consistently arrayed on the parliamentary 
side and against poor Charles I. 

It must not, however, be too quickly | 
imagined that the kingdom was entirely given 
over to the nefarious arts of these tricksters. 
Side by side with the deepest superstition 
was to be found not a little scepticism, and 
for this con stituency of unbelievers the | 
Stationers’ Company, wise in their day and | 
generation, were kind enough to make pro- 
vision. Asan instance, “Allstree’s Almanac,” 
published in 1624, may be quoted. Therein | 
the supposed influence of the stars and | 
heavenly bodies over humanity was fittingly 
described as ‘ heathenish.” 

** Let every philomathy 
Leave lying astrology ; 
And write true astronomy, 
And ll bear you company,” 





wrote the author, and, however inelegant his 
verse (some in this hypercritical age might 
account it only doggerel), England would 
certainly have been the better for taking 
his advice. 

As to the weather, a staple commodity of 
almost every almanack-prophet, some very 
strange rules had been formulated. With 
the present rapid advance of mieteorological 





science it may at least be hoped that we shall 
by-and-by, as observation fossilizes into 
theory, be presented with reliable generaliza- 
tions from year’s end to year’s end upon this 
matter. But then all was determined by the 
condition of the atmosphere on certain great 
festivals. The best known, and hence most 
properly referred to, of these was Saint 
Swithin’s Day; thus mentioned in “ Poor 
Robin’s Almanack,” for 1697 :— 
**TIn this month (July) is St. Swithin’s Day, 

On which, if that it rain, they say, 

Full forty days after it will, 

Or more or less, some rain distil.” 

In some secluded corners of our land a 
vague belief in the powers and virtues of 
Saint Swithin, the “apple christener,” still 
lurks. Greater nonsense can hardly have 
been fossilized in the traditions of the British 
or of any other peasantry. 

Another fallacy of this kind, translated 
from its Latin garb of the dark ages, was 
presented to more enlightened (!) almanack 
readers thus :— 

‘*Tf St. Paul’s Day be fair and cleare, 

It doth betide a happy yeare, 

But if by chance it then should rain, 

It will make dear all kinds of grain ; 

And if the clouds make dark the sky, 

The neat and fowle this year shall die. 

If blustering winds do blow aloft, 

Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft.” 
Luckily, like the other, far more ominous 
than true; we say “luckily,” indeed, for at 
that season of the year the chances of obtain- 
ing the desired “fair and cleare” day are 
naturally somewhat slender. 

“Poor Robin’s Almanack” was for a long 
space a most popular and widely-read 
compilation. Its first number was issued in 
1663, and no less a worthy than Robert 
Herrick, the poet (author of the “ Hespe- 
rides,” “ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” 
and other quaint and pretty songs), is re- 
puted to have contributed to some of its 
earliest impressions. 

Of “ Gardeners’ Almanacs,” now far from 
uncommon, number one appeared in 1664, 
the year following the first issue of “ Poor 
Robin’s.” It was from the brain and hands 
of John Evelyn, and was entitled, somewhat 
grandiloquently perhaps, the ‘* Kalendarium 
Hortense.” Dedicated to Cowley, the poet 
acknowledged the compliment in his grace- 
ful strains, ‘‘ The Garden.” 

Scottish Almanacks began not very long 
after the others, and followed on the same 
lines. One of the northern books of yearly 
“prognostications ” was published at Aber- 
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deen for a lengthy period, and was _suffi- 
ciently sensational almost to vie with the 
London ones. Its fame was widespread 
and lasting. 

William Lilly died in the year 1681, at the 
advanced age of nearly eighty. As the com- 
piler of prophetic almanacks—a game too 
lucrative to be let drop—he was succeeded 
by one Coley, a sot-disant tailor, who had 
before acted as his (Lilly’s) amanuensis. He, 
in his turn, gave place to John Partridge, 
whose battle royal with Dean Swift forms one 
of the most amusing stories in the whole his- 
tory of our subject. 
this crossing of swords (or pens) have often 
been recounted, and we cannot do more 
than give the barest outline in these pages. 
Most astrologers of that era began life very 
humbly, however they were destined to finish 
it. Partridge was no exception to the 
commonplace rule, being brought up to earn 
his bread in early days as a shoemaker in 
Covent Garden. This by the way. Part- 
ridge, in his AMerlinus Redivivus, planned 
out the future in glaring colours and the 
most approved style of the seer. The great 
Irish wit, probably in mere wantonness at 
the outset, pounced upon his particular pro- 
ductions, and did a genuine public service by 
the ridicule he brought alike upon the books 
and their author. 

Swift wrote a pamphlet, “ Predictions for 
the year 1708,” in which he said concerning 
Partridge, in the most ludicrously solemn of 
tones, “I have consulted the star of his 
nativity by my own rules, and find he will 
infallibly die on the 29th of March next, 
about eleven at night, of a raging fever ; 
therefore I advise him to consider of it and 
settle his affairs in time.” 

The victim was incensed enough and 
foolish enough, when the humorously 
hinted day had passed without event, to 
publish a denial. He had been much wiser, 
as he speedily discovered, to let the matter 
drop. The floodgates of satire were at once 
reopened. The creator of “ Gulliver” against 
thealmanack-maker wasa most uneven match. 
And Swift was not without redoubtable allies 
either. The Zatler even took a hand in so 
interesting a game, and mildly reproached the 
unfortunate astrologer for daring to affirm 
his continued existence in the teeth, how- 
ever, of the evidence against him. 

The influence of two such bright literary 
stars as Steele and Swift in conjunction was 
far too real and too potent for Partridge. 
Everybody laughed at him or had a new 
VOL. XIV. 





The several stages in | 





witticism to offer ; and in scathing lines, with 
a bitter reference to his origin, Swift penned 
his epitaph thus :— 
‘* Here five-foot deep lies on his back 

A cobbler, star-monger, and quack, 

Who to the stars, in pure good-will, 

Does to his best look upward still. 

Weep, all ye his customers, that use 

His pills, his almanacs, or shoes ; 

And you that did your fortunes seek, 

Step to his grave but once a week. 

This earth, which bears his body’s print, 

You'll find has so much virtue in ’t, 

That I durst pawn my ears ’twill tell, 

Whate’er concerns you full as well, 

In physic, stolen goods, or love, 

As he himself could when above.” 

Doubtless very much more to Partridge’s 
taste would have been his enshrinement, like 
a fly in amber, in a line of Pope’s “ Rape of 
the Lock ”— 

‘This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies.” 
The man actually died in 1714, but his 
almanack at least justified one of the dean’s 
fanciful predictions, and outlived him. 

The celebrated “ Vox Stellarum” of Old’ 
Moore—“ Old Moore’s Almanack ”—is still 
published year by year, as the columns of our 
nineteenth century advertising newspapers 
can bear witness. At one time it was almost 
unrivalled as a monetary success in its own 
peculiar line. The original Francis Moore 
is reputed by some writers to have been a 
quack doctor of the city of Westminster. 
Charles Knight’s laboriously-compiled ‘Lon- 
don” gives a portrait even of the worthy, 
but whether imaginary or not it is difficult to 
say. So uniformly reliable an authority as 
the “Book of Days” is decidedly opposed 
to its genuineness, and hints that another, a 
rarer and a truer portrait, was in existence, 
inscribed, “‘ Francis Moore, born in Bridge- 
north, in the county of Salop, the 29th of 
January, 1656-7.” 

Zadkiel's is another well-known surviving 
prophetic almanack with a long career to 
back it. 

The old style calendars, still “current m 
some parts of rural France—districts where 
education yet lags behind—and the Turkish 
Takvim (good company for Zadkiel, surely ! ) 
seem to be the only continental instances 
remaining to uphold the old superstition. We 
may well echo here the Poet Laureate’s wish 
that each successive year may further and yet 
further 

‘* Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


But our memoranda about almanacks are 
still extensive, and we must hasten on. 
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Of distinctively national almanacks many | 
very valuable and important ones have been 
and are published. Of these the French “ Al- | 
manach Impérial,” commenced in 1679, the | 
American Almanack, and the several Prussian | 
and Belgium Royal Almanacks may be noted | 
as being crammed with useful information, as 
a rule lucidly and conveniently arranged. 

Neither must the cosmopolitan “ Almanach 
de Gotha ” be forgotten. This is a year-book 
familiar, at any rate by name, to all thorough- | 
going students of European life and thought. 
Hardly a volume issued in any land, or from 
any press, contains so many facts and so! 
great an array of statistics likely to be useful | 
to the politician and the sociologist. It was | 
begun in 1764, its language, of course, being | 
German. Napoleon I., inthe palmy days of 
his conquests, changed this to French, and | 
recently, for mutual convenience, it has been | 
printed in both tongues. 

The earliest English astronomical alma-| 
nack, pure and simple, on record is the | 
‘Nautical Almanack,” projected by Dr. | 
Maskelyne,; when Astronomer Royal. Across 
the Channel this, however, was preceded by 
Picard’s “ Connoissance de Temps.” The 
former was first issued in 1767, the latter in 
1679. Professor Encke’s Berlin “ Zphere- 
meris” achieved also a great reputation. 

The Stationers’ Company naturally made in 
this country an exceedingly profitable use of 
their almanack monopoly, and clung to it so 
long as was at all feasible. A judgment of 
the Court of Common Pleas, in 1775, first 
broke down the barrier, and, although Lord 
North tried hard to get the company's valu- 
able privilege re-legalized, he failed, Erskine 
pleading in Parliament against him with much 
skill. Bribery and overshadowing influence, 
nevertheless, for some considerable time’ 
longer kept up the spell, and it was left for 
Charles Knight, in his indomitable efforts for 
the spread of popular education, to deal the 





Sylvanus Urban, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1800, thus details its rise and procedure 
in the opening year of the century :— 

“On the annual aquatic procession of the 
Lord Mayor of London to Westminster, the 
barge of the Company of Stationers, which is 
usually the first in the show, proceeds to 


| Lambeth Palace, where from time immemo- 


rial they (the Stationers) receive a present 
of sixteen bottles of the Archbishop’s prime 
wine. This custom originated af the begin- 
ning of the last century. When Archbishop 
Tenison enjoyed the see, a very near relative 
of his, who happened to be master of the 
Stationers’ Company, thought it a compli- 
ment to call there in full state, and in his 
barge, when the Archbishop, being informed 
that the number of the company on the 
barge was thirty-two, thought that a pint of 
wine for each would not be disagreeable, and 
ordered, at the same time, bread and cheese 
and ale to be given to the watermen and 
attendants; from this accidental circum- 
stance it has grown into a settled custom. 
The Company, in return, present to the 
Archbishop a copy of the several almanacs 
which they have the privilege of publishing.” 

To-day there are no aquatic processions ; 
but the almanacks are still given. 

The repeal of the irksome stamp duty 
in 1834 was the last great spur to the 
cheapening and multiplication of almanacks, 
and now their number is truly legion. Of 
all sizes and sorts and shapes; appealing to 
all classes and to all ages; containing be- 
tween their covers well-nigh every conceivable 


kind of ready and useful information, they 


press in upon us autumn after autumn. 
Handsomely illustrated and bound, it is hard 
to see, in the case of some, where improve- 
ment is any longer possible; yet quite cer- 
tainly improvement will be made, for the 
publisher, of all men, knows no “rest and be 
thankful” creed. He is always wary, always 


telling and final blow. “The British Alma-| on the look-out for hints, always apt at learn- 
nack,” of the Society for the Diffusion of|ing, and no doubt half a century hence will 
Useful Knowledge, appeared in 1828, and|be many stages further advanced on the road 
from that day the absurd system of almanack | of successful almanack production. 

monopoly was an exploded bubble. | The time for such an outburst of year- 


Old customs, both good and bad, as is| books, &c., as we have just pictured has now 


well known, long outlive the circumstances | arrived, and our last and best wish for every 
which originally led to their adoption. We /| reader, as we bring to a close these jottings, 
believe a very quaint one still connects the|is that, apart from all prophecies or vain 
Stationers’ Company, through the link of| voices of the stars, his (or her) “ New Year’s 
year-books, with no less a personage than’ Almanack” may bring good fortune. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. | 


WILLIAM J. LACEY. 
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‘A Dozen Hymn Books. 


HEY lie in a little pile upon the 
table ; the worn, faded binding | 
of some contrasting with the) 
bright, neat covers of others ; 
the hymnals of a former genera- | 

tion, and the hymnals of to-day. Shabby 

and dingy in appearance are those old books, 
with their quaintly-printed title-pages and 
brief index, shabby and dingy, as with much 
use and service. Over those pages in other 
times have bent parent and child, husband 
and wife, youth and maiden, their voices 
mingling in the simple strains of psalmody or 
sacred song, raised perchance in some old 
church with dim, gloomy aisles and huge, 
heavy pews, from which, when seated, the 
worshipper could barely see the preacher. 
The voices are hushed, the singers are gone, 
to sing, we trust, in purer strains than those 
of earth, and the church—well, its walls are 
still standing, but that is all. Sochanged is 
the interior that, could the worshippers re- 
turn, they would scarcely recognise the fane 
in which they sang and prayed. Whether 
alterations are always improvements is open to 
discussion ; but let that pass, and, turning to 
the old books close at hand, let us see what 
kind of spiritual songs they were that were 
sung in those bygone days. Opening the 
books haphazard one meets with verses that 
would assuredly startle a devout congregation 
in these times. It is difficult even to imagine 
any minister now-a-days giving out such a 
verse as the following :— 
**Oh ! the pangs by Christians felt 
When their eyes are open ; 
When they see the galphs of guilt 
They must wade and grope in! 

When the hell appears within, 
Causing bitter anguish ; 

And the loathsome stench of sin 

Makes the spirits languish.” 





Or this : 
** Ye bold blaspheming souls, 
Whose conscience nothing scares ; 
Ye carnal, cold, professing fools, 
Whose state’s as bad as theirs.” 


Or the following, the subject of which is hell : 


** Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery coals ; 
And darts t’ inflict immortal pains, 
Dipt in the blood of damned souls. 
** There guilty ghosts of Adam’s race 
Shriek out and howl beneath Thy rod ; 
Once they could scorn a Saviour’s grace, 
But they incensed'a dreadful God.” 


Or this: 
‘* My heart, how dreadful hard it is, 
How heavy here it lies ! 
Heavy and cold within my breast, 
Just like a rock of ice. 
** Dear Saviour, steep this rock of mine 
In Thine own crimson sea ; 
None but a bath of blood divine 
Can melt the flint away.” 


Turn over a few more pages, and we come 
to a hymn, the first verse of which, though 
now rarely met with in modern collections, 
expresses, unfortunately, the view of only too 
many professing Christians :— 

** We are a garden walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground, 


A little spot enclosed by grace, 
Out of the world’s wide wilderness.” 
Take yet another specimen : 
‘ The fountain of Christ 
Assist me to sing, 
The blood of our Priest, 
And crucified King ; 
Which perfectly cleanses 
From sin and from filth, 
And richly dispenses 
Salvation and health. 


. 


‘ This fountain, though rich, 

From charge is quite clear ; 
The poorer the wretch 

The welcomer here. 

Come needy, come guilty, 

Come loathsome and bare, 
You can’t come too filthy, 

Come just as you are.” 

A peculiarity of many of these old hymns 
is the low view they take of humanity. 
“Worthless worms,” “helpless worms,” “ vile 
creatures,” occur frequently, with reference 
to man. Surely from the mind of the writers 
Paul’s grand words must have been absent, 
recalling as they did the fact that the sweet 
singer of Israel first uttered them, though it 
|was reserved for the great apostle of the 
Gentiles to spread them abroad: “Thou 
madest him a little lower than the angels, 
thou crownedst him with glory and honour.” 
Of course, all the hymns in those old collec- 
tions are not in the tone and language of the 
above specimens, but a very large proportion 
are, and the bulk of the remainder falls below 
mediocrity. Still, unpoetical and common- 
place as the majority of such productions 
|may appear to us, there was piety as sincere 
and faith as fervent as any in our later day. 
The Gospel truths were as deeply felt—the 
Gospel teaching was. as strongly cherished. 
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A DOZEN HYMN BOOKS. 





For the advance and improvement in modern 
hymnals has not necessarily been owing to 
greater Christian zeal or higher Christian 
life, but has rather been part and parcel of the 
general advance in education and refinement 
that has affected all kinds of literature. One 
denomination after another has found it ad- 
visable to change or alter its hymnal or 
hymnals, and the change has almost always 
been for the better. One of the most 
noticeable has been the hymn-book used by 
the Wesleyan Methodists. What the founder 
of the body would have thought of his fol- 
lowers introducing other hymns into the 
collection he had arranged is doubtful. His 
views respecting his own and his brother's 
hymns are best gathered from the preface 
which he wrote, and which is still placed in 
the new collection. One suggestion in that 
preface is worthy of attention. “I must beg”’ 
(he is speaking of those who have used and 
altered his hymns), “ I must beg of them one 
of these two favours, either to let them stand 
just as they are, to take them for better or 
worse, or to add the true reading in the 
margin, or at the bottom of the page, that we 
may no longer be accountable either for the 
nonsense or for the doggrel of other men.” 
od So far as the proposal to print the real 
: words in the margin goes, it might be very 
desirable, for many hymns are altered to suit 
the views of those who use them, and, indeed, 
the practice has defenders. 








only three verses are given, in others 
four, and even then the renderings differ 
here and there. In the edition of Top- 
lady’s “Course of Prayer,” published 1816, 
the hymn occurs, and is called “A prayer, 
living and dying.” There are four verses, 
but the line which is almost invariably 
rendered, “When my eyelids close in 
death,” is there given, “When my eye- 
strings break in death,” 

In a similar way one of Dr. Bonar’s hymns 
has been treated. One version has— 


‘* A few more years shall pass, 

A few more seasons wane, 
And we shall be with those who rest 

Till Christ returns again.” 


Another renders it : 


‘* A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 
And we shall be with those who rest 
For ever in the tomb.” 

The difference is not in words alone in 
such an instance. 

The Established Church, wise and tolerant 
as ever, allows to those of her communion 
full liberty in the selection and arrangement 
of their hymnals. Kemble, Windle, Mercer, 
Ancient and Modern, Church Hymns, the 
Hymnal Companion, and the Hymnal Noted, 
with others, form a collection of sacred song 
probably unrivalled, for they who cannot be 
suited in the wide range which has at one 
boundary the somewhat exclusive evangeli- 





Dr. Watts, in his preface to a collection of 
Psalms and Hymns, declares that his grand 
design in rendering the Psalms was to make 
the author of them speak like a Christian, 
and a modern eminent preacher, in issuing 
a volume for the use of his congregation, 
claims the right of following the doctor’s 
example. Something may be said for both | 
sides. It is rather hard that any denomina 
tion should be deprived of some genuine 
outburst of poetic fervour, some polished 
production of religious thought, simply be- 
cause one or two expressions therein are 
not in keeping with its own views, and 
when, by the omission or alteration of a 
word or two, the obstacle may be removed. 

On the other hand, it is unfair to an author 
to represent him as saying what he would 
probably have never said, or as supporting, 
either openly or by inference, some view or 
= doctrine which he would have opposed. So 

that Wesley’s suggestion would even now be 

worthy of attention. A hymn that is often 

6 unfairly treated is the well-known “Rock 
of Ages.” In some modern collections 








|but it is not wholly gone. 


calism of Windle and Kemble, and at the 
other the scarcely veiled sacerdotalism of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, and the 
Hymnal Noted, must be hard indeed to 
please. Here and there we still find traces 
of that tendency to dwell on the material 
rather than the spiritual which disfigured the 
older manuals. It is in a far lesser degree, 
Take the two 
following instances :— 
** Jesu, grant me this, I pray, 
Ever in Thy heart to stay ; 
Let me evermore abide 
Hidden in Thy wounded side.” 
‘* Lift up Thy bleeding hand, O Lord, 
Unseal that cleansing tide ; 
We have no shelter from our sin, 
But in Thy wounded side.” 

Surely, while the thought of the Christ, 
sorrowing and suffering, must be dear to 
Christian hearts, the thought of Him calm, 
undisturbed, and lofty should receive greater 
prominence than it has yet done, and nerve 
Christian minds to follow and endure. 
There is a materialism in hymnology as well 
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as in science, and the tendency of materialism 
is lowering. 

The influence of the author of the “ Christian 
Year” has left its mark on our more modern 
collections. Without displaying great force 
or energy, there is a pleasing sweetness about 
the hymns of Keble that makes many of them 
deservedly popular. Curiously enough, the 
most popular of his productions, the well- 
known “Sun of my soul,” loses much of its 
poetic value when commenced, as it invari- 
ably is in hymnals, at the third verse, the 
first line of which has just been given. In 
the “Christian Year” it stands thus :—- 

*°Tis gone! that bright and orbéd blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze, 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 
** In darkness and in weariness, 
The traveller on his way must press; 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour.” 

Then, from the contemplation of the dark- 
ness overspreading nature, the writer turns to 
the light shed abroad in the heart by the 
Saviour and Lord :— 

‘© Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou art near ; 
Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes !” 


Doubtless for ordinary congregational sing- 
ing it is better to begin, as is usual, at the 
third verse than at the first; but it will 
easily be seen that by the omission much of 
the beauty of the composition is lost. 

Still, as we turn over our books, we 
come ever and anon to some sweet song 
of praise that surely all may sing. New 
or old, what matters it? The Churchman 
‘may find in his manual hymns written by 
the Nonconformist, and the Nonconformist 
may, in his worship, be cheered and bene- 
fited by a sacred strain from the pen of the 
Churchman. Is there a modern hymnal with- 
out the morning and the evening hymns of 
good old Bishop Ken, without some flower of 
isong culled from the wreaths woven by a 
| Keble, a Cowper, a Wesley, or a Neale? 
|Surely not! And, if in form of service and 
of prayer we vary, may we not meet on the 
/common ground of praise, and each and all, 
Conformist or Dissenter, join at least in that 
grandest and simplest of all doxologies >— 
| ‘* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


R.W. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 


— te — =>— 


CHRISTM 


RPYOOK up, little children, look up on 

afi high, 

ee To the pure bright stars and the 
-_ silver moon, 

Look yp, for Christmas draweth nigh, 
And the Christmas bells will awaken soon. 

This night the angels left their home, 

# Crowding to earth with silver wings, 

This night they sang their hymns of praise, 
To greet the birth of the King of kings. 

This night—oh, thought for man too deep ! 
The Lord of heaven came down to earth, 

Not as a king, or warrior bold, 

But as a Child of lowly birth. 

The same sweet stars that with silver eyes 
Are peeping down through the dark blue 

sky, 

Shone as purely of old on that stable bare, 
Where our King as a little Child did lie. 

The same clear moon that rides on high, 
Touching the clouds with silvery light, 

Looked calmly down with pure bright eye 
On the wondrous birth of that Christmas 

night. 


AS-EVE. 


But the Babe who upon that wondrcus night 
Lay cradled in manger rude and bare 

Hath gone on high to His Father’s home, 
And calls His children that home to 

share. 

Look up, little children, look up on high, 
Look up, nor fear His gaze to meet ; 

For that lowly Babe is the King of kings, 
And e’en little children His birth may greet. 

Come to His cradle with birthday gifts, 
Deeds of kindness, and words of love ; 


- These are the gifts that each little child 


May bring to the throne of the King 
above. 
And He, whose smile on this blessed night 
Dawned through the darkness of sin and 
woe, 
Who left His Father’s home of love, 
To bring light and peace to this world 
below, 

Still looketh down upon those who love, 
Still draweth near unto those who pray, 
Still leadeth them upward with cords of love, 
To the light of His own most perfect day. 

E, W. 
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Were THE VioLtets BLow. 


OWN in a sheltered corner of the plying their needles (and their tongues), under 


dear old churchyard, Maggie ; 


; the supervision of their queen-bee, the rector’s 


close under the crumbling, moss-| wife, whose hearty, genial laugh and pleasant 
grown wall, nestling at the roots | words stimulate her bees to fresh exertions. 
of the sturdy sycamore, over) From out the tangled masses of evergreens, 
whose scarred and jagged bark the ivy extends | lying about in apparently hopeless confusion, 


her many arms ; it is there the violets blow. 
Rich, dark blue blossoms, here hiding under, 
there tiptoeing over the broad leaves, and 
flinging to the wondering, waiting air their 
strange music of perfume. How came they 
here, Maggie? What place have life and 
sweetness among death and decay? Ah, 
Maggie, are they not an emblem of that 

great resurrection of which we have such 

“sure and certain hope”? and do they not 
bloom when all else is withered and dead, to 
point us to that land of everlasting youth and 
spring, of flowers that never fade, and eyes 
that never shall grow dim ? 

It is early this winter morning, Maggie, 
and the frost still fringes the green blades and 
*rown, dry leaves along under this old wall, 
where the late sun has not yet touched. And 
the violets! oh, the violets! Look at them! 
Like little kings they stand, each in his robe 
of purple and ermine: what white fairy 
borders King Frost has woven for them ! 

But you must not stay long admiring them, 
Maggie ; you must go on to the church, where 
lies your duty for this morning. 

_It is Christmas Eve, and according to 
time-honoured custom the old church must 
be crowned and decked to greet the happy 
morning with a glad and smiling face. Two 
little boys of your Sunday class meet you at 
the porch, staggering under a huge hamper, 
well piled with evergreens ; smiling at them, 
you pass into the church, where the old sex- 
toness 1s, in consideration of the approaching 
festival, giving a sweeping and dusting to 
the old-fashioned pews and well-worn cush- 
ions. Voices sound thin and shrill from such 
distant eminences as the organ loft, galleries, 
&e., and the sharp tap of the hammer 
resounds profanely through the edifice. But 
you quickly detect a busy hum, as of bees 
in a hive, and, threading your way up the 
aisle among heaps of trailing ivy, you gently 
open the vestry door. 

Bees ina hive! A bright fire roars in the 
capacious grate, and seated all abcut the little 
room, some on stools, some on the floor, are | 
from eight to ten young lady workers, busily 


| magically emerge long, graceful festoons of 
|every imaginable pattern. And you, Maggie, 
i stand at the door, pretty and blushing, almost 
| too timid to venture into this chattering group. 
| But presently you are hailed with a chorus of 
| welcome ; a few kindly words from the queen- 
| bee set you at ease, and the tall, stately Miss 
| Llewellyn actually makes room for you be- 
tween herself and her sister, merrier and less 
stately. You are soon supplied with needle, 
thread, and a bundle of leaves, and set to work 
con amore, while you answer Miss Llewellyn’s 
kind but condescending inquiries after your 
mother. At last she turns away, and you are 
left to the merry sister's mercies. How she 
chats and laughs! She has a bright, hand- 
some face, so like 

Why do you turn suddenly déstraite and 
silent in the midst of her talk, Maggie, and 
answer her questions as if your thoughts were 
far, faraway? Are you trying to listen to 
the eldest Miss Llewellyn, who is talking to 
the rector’s wife? She is not saying anything 
about you, Maggie ; why should you listen? 
She is only answering a query as to who shall 
nail up the wreaths, and saying that her 
|brother promised to come up in the after- 
noon, and help. Very kind of him, Maggie, 
but it does not concern you, does it? Her 
brother, Walter. 

And now the sextoness appears, bearing 
aloft a kettle, which she deliberately and 
‘relentlessly plants on the glowing fire. Tea- 
| pot, cream-jug, and sugar-basin emerge from 
|'the cupboard, where they have been lurking 
in company with a clean surplice, and other 
| clerical appurtenances, which bear a shocked 
and sanctimonious aspect as they contemplate 
these desecrating levities. Tea in the vestry! 
Unheard of! 

The sextoness is not in a good humour, and 
gloats over the fire with witchlike persistency. 
'She is, however, mollified at receiving the 
'remaining contents of the teapot, with which 
refreshment she solaces herself at some 
length. 

Walter has come! ,Walter, with his bright 
face and cheery ways. Now the decorations 
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begin in good earnest. Who but you should 
be chosen, Maggie, who but you should be 
chosen to drape the pulpit with a splendid 
holly wreath, glowing with rich, scarlet 
clusters, and glistening bright and sharp at 
every point? And who but Walter should 
spy you trying to haul it up from the rails, 
where it has somehow got entangled? 


inexpressibly sweet, the centre of attraction, 
the cynosure of many eyes? And you, 
Maggie? Well, the loving glance of one 
merry pair of grey eyes was all you cared for, 
and you got it, Maggie! Oh, you got it! 
He talks to you, Maggie, there among the 
violets. He talks of many things; of his 
love for you, only surpassed by his iove for 








Dexterously he untwists it, and now he is by 
your side in the pulpit, showing you how 
best to loop it, holding it firm while you 
drive in the nails. He is by your side, 
close to you. Foolish Maggie Dale, why 
does your heart beat quick, and your pretty 
cheek flush with shy pleasure? What is he 
to you? He, the rich heir of the broad, 
fair lands of Comberleigh ? 

The Miss Llewellyns take leave. The 
elder sister is more cold and stately in her 
manner to you. Miss Lucy embraces you 
with effusion, and begs of you to come up 
soon and learn skating on their pond. 
‘Walter will teach you, you know.” 

Miss Llewellyn coldly reminds her sister 
that “Miss Dale has many other occupa- 
tions.” 

_ All the helpers go now, and the church is 
silent and deserted in its bravery of gleaming 
wreaths. 

You are alone, Maggie, and as you go 
slowly down the gravelled walk you think to 
take another look at the violets. So you go 
down to that sheltered nook. 

The tardy fingers of the sun have at last 
done their ruthless work, and dissipated the 
fairy fabric that clothed the sweet flowers in 
the morning ; now they stand forth in simple, 
unadorned beauty—like you, Maggie Dale. 
No such a thought, we are sure, ever 
crossed your mind; but it did cross the 
mind, and lips too, of some one else. 

You did not hear the footsteps, Maggie, 
and you start and turn, while the rich colour 
mantles in your cheek. It is Walter, hand- 
some, bright-faced Walter ; and he joins you 
there under the sycamore, where the violets 
blow. 

It is not the first time you and he have 
met each other, Maggie; not the first by 
many a one. Long, long months ago you 
knew that he loved you, though the proud 
daughter and prouder mother looked down 
on you with pity, almost with disdain, because 
you were poor, and lived in a little cottage 
with flowers around it. And yet, when you 
and your mother were among the guests at 
the last sumptuous entertainment at Comber- 
leigh, was she not still young, beautiful and 





his Saviour. For he loves his Saviour best. 
Walter, the rich heir, brought up amidst 
‘fashion, worldliness, gaiety, educated for 
this world, yet loves his Saviour “more than 
ithese.” He avowed it at home, amid the 
cold wonder of his mother and sisters, and 
‘the mocking sneers of his father. He vows 
lit now to you, and warm sympathy flashes 
|from your soft eyes, bluer than the blue 
| violets. 
| You talk long there, Maggie, this winter 
lafternoon, while the sun dies slowly in 
|golden splendour, and the violets smile and 
llisten. There is a short silence now, and his 
face grows sad and tender. He is leaning 
against the old sycamore tree. 
| ‘ Maggie,” he says, and his voice is low 
|and quiet, “when I am dead I should like to 
| lie here, where the violets blow.” 
| “ [Walter /” Your hand is stretched out 
|in passionate entreaty ; he takes and holds it 
| fast. 
| “Yes, I have told mother so, and Lucy. 
'Oh! Maggie, I would like to lie here among 
the violets. I would like to think that they 
‘are blooming over my grave, in the winter 
when all else is dark and dead. I. would 
'like to know that you come here sometimes, 
land stand and think of me. It would be 
| very sweet to stay here with you, Maggie, to 
| stay on earth a little longer ; but oh! it will 
|be sweeter far when we meet above in the 
Golden City ; and I will watch and wait for 
you, dear, at the Beautiful Gate.” 
| “Walter! oh, Walter!” 

And the hot tears rain down your cheeks. 
Then he takes your other hand and holds 
| you firm and close. 

“ Look up, Maggie.” 

And you are constrained to raise your 
sorrowful eyes ; but the comely face is bright 
and smiling as ever. 

“Oh, Maggie, I love you so, so dearly! 
Will you give me one kiss, dear, just one, 
for our love’s sake?” 

The sunny grey eyes are looking down 
into yours, and he presses one loving kiss on 
your lips. 

It is the first kiss, Maggie, and the last. 
Never shall you see him more. Oh, never 
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on earth again! And the wind sighs gently 
among the violets as they droop and hide 
itheir faces. 

* * * * * 

A stir in the little street, Maggie ; a bustle 
as of many footsteps—a confused noise of 
whispering —a still, dark, covered burden 
borne on men’s shoulders—a riderless steed, 
foam-flecked, with bloodshot eyes and droop- 
ing head. 

Horror in the village—mourning through- 
out the broad heirless lands of Comberleigh | 
—weeping and wailing at the great house— | 
SOITOW in the little cottage among the flowers, 
and in your heart, Maggie, in your heart an | 
aching void. For Walter is dead. Walter, | 





with the handsome face and merry eyes— 
Walter, with the pleasant words and ringing 
laugh. Walter is dead—killed ! 

A short, sharp bark from a cur, Maggie, a 
swerve—a plunge—cruel hoofs kicking and 
beating in the white, upturned face, and the 
sunny eyes are closed in death, and the brave, 
true heart is still for ever. 

And day by day and year by year comes a 
sorrowful form to that sheltered corner under 


i'the old moss-grown wall; it is you, Maggie 


Dale. 

And they greet you with dewy, tearful 
eyes; for he lies there, Maggie, where the 
violets blow. 

L, FETHERSTON. 


iP Ra LER 


JHE ArT oF 


O the four well-defined seasons, 
of which the school books | 
speak, and with which bygone | 
generations were content, 
society has added two more, in | 

the acceptation of fashion quite as distinct, | 


TRAVELLING. 


fagged than on the eve of their departure, 
exhibiting a disappointment as dismal as the 
sombre autumn clouds overhead. There is 
a reason for this, and one which it may pay 
us to seek out and identify. 

One common cause of discontent at the 


as necessary, and as conveniently limited as Tesult of a holiday trip is that of being too 
’ y , ‘¢ ‘ ae 

nature’s own. Needless to say, these arethe ambitious. The dreary farce of “‘ keeping up 

“London” and the “tourist” seasons. To @ppearances” has many victims amongst 


the arrival of the latter in due course, in tourists. The people who close their town 


1882, some of us are already looking) houses and live in the kitchens when conven- 
forward, and to some considerations which tionality is utterly worsted in the fight with 
may aid in its enjoyment this paper will be | Sttaitened circumstances, in brighter days 
devoted. | strain every resource—of purse, of health, of 

Travelling is no longer the privilege of the| Wit, to do as their fellows do. ‘They obey the 
few, the resource only of the fortuned invalid, | rules of their “ set ” in vacation as in all other 
or the cadet of gentle birth whose mission it | D)atters. They are as much the slaves of 


is to see something of the world before | etiquette on the Rhine as in the Row. 


accepting his hereditary seat in the councils| 
of his nation. Everybody catches the 
wandering fever, and in a greater or less 
degree possesses the means now of assuaging 
dt. The advance. of summer brings to all | 
visions of holiday repose and of invigorating 
vacation rambles. 
“To give room for wand’ring is it 
That the world was made so wide.” 

Nevertheless, although travelling has be- 
come so common, so universal, we venture 
‘to think that both its advantages and its plea- 
sures are still susceptible of increase. The 
exercise of a very little observation. in a very 
circumscribed sphere will suffice to prove this. 
We have all known friends come back in the 
shortening days from their high-sounding, 
proudly anticipated tour only a shade less 


And this evil of excessively ambitious travel- 
ling is not confined to the ranks of society 
proper. It has worked much mischief in the 


'great middle class, which prides itself so 


especially on its common sense. ‘To follow 


in the footsteps of the wealthy, to see the 


same sights and breathe the same air, many a 
hard-working merchant or professional man 
will sacrifice rest, comfort, good temper, and 
the gold which perhaps at that particular 
crisis he can ill spare. If a trip on the Con- 
tinent, or to “ the States,” is to leave nothing 
but happy memories behind it, it must be a 
trip free from care, from haunting spectres 
of home debts, from 
‘* Vaulting ambition, that o’erleaps itself.” 


In the next place, the traveller whose 
failure is probably the most egregious is the 
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blundering traveller. He is an old acquaint- 
ance of the humorists, and turns up very, very 
often in real life. He confounds names of 
places, and discovers his error in a railway 
carriage fifty miles on the wrong track. He 
forgets the hotel he is booked for, and, be- 
coming the easy prey of touts, is fleeced 
many times over. He loses himself in 
strange cities, flounders into mysterious ad- 
ventures, gets arrested by the police under 
suspicious circumstances, and drives the legal 
authorities half-mad with his torrent of equally 
indignant and incomprehensible explanation. 
The ladies whose escort he is (for the British 
traveller is seldom a solitary one) live in 
a chronic condition of bewilderment and 
terror, and greatly regret that “papa” did 
not after all decide on a quiet month at 
Scarborough or Ilfracombe in preference to 
touring in Norway. 

If in the person of one of these same 
ladies the nervous traveller is to be found 
also, the tragedy of the picture will be inten- 
sified. 

Undue solicitude is by no means one of 
the minor foes to the enjoyment of a holiday 
ramble. The motto, ‘Evil be to him who 
evil thinks,” may be applied in a sense 
of its own to the traveller. ‘Those who con- 
stantly dread disaster will certainly obtain 
misery. People who are always on the look- 
out for a railway accident or a steamboat 
collision probably suffer more by a slow 
mounting up of qualm and worry than the 
majority of those who actually live through 
one. 

But the requisites of successful and pleasant 
vacation rambling: what, then, are these ? 

We wish to speak in a practical manner 
to practical readers ; and in the interests of 
the art of travelling we first of all lay stress 
upon a plan. However little in the ordinary 
business pursuits of life the tourist would feel 
inclined to trust to chance, to take just what 
Fate sent, to embark in those speculations 
which come handiest, in the matter of his 
holiday trip, this is too often exactly what he 
does. Italy may be fixed on ; but up to the 
very day of departure the route is uncer- 
tain, the towns to be visited remain unpar- 
ticularized, and any semblance of method is 
simply conspicuous by its absence. This is 
a great mistake. Order is heaven’s first law, 
and should certainly be the traveller’s like- 
wise. To be without a plan is to become a sure 
prey to indecision, conflicting counsels, and 
discontent. The weighty question, where to 
go, once settled in the family or private con- 








clave, should be discussed and mapped out 
in detail by all interested. There is here no 
harrier to a happy elasticity. The scheme 
of the intending tourist, however minutely 
and patiently developed, will not be like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, stereotyped 
against both reasonable and unreasonable 
amendments. It will simply afford an intel- 
ligible basis upon which to proceed, will 
obviate confusion, and leave the mind free 
to drink in at every stage the pleasure that 
grand scenery and romantic associations can 
impart. We fancy that there is room in the 
literary market (and the suggestion is a 
gratuitous one to the industrious compiler 
whom it may concern) for a small volume 
devoted entirely to sketch routes for tourists, 
a handbook giving plain, accurate, business- 
like details of approximate cost, mode of 
travelling, distances, kind of inns, or other 
accommodation, &c. 

Such a handbook would guide to the 
choice of the right season. 

Perhaps it may be said that the date of 
most people’s holiday expedition is fixed for 
them by external and unalterable considera- 
tions. ‘This is true, and the multitude must 
needs adapt tour to time instead of time to 
tour. But there are lucky families and 
individuals not so hampered, and to them the 
advice may be gently offered to throw con- 
ventionality on one side and travel in the 
land they elect to visit at the best oppor- 
tunity for seeing it. The bands of routine 
which keep our weary legislators close 
prisoners at Westminster during the sunniest, 
merriest part of an English year, and only 
dismiss them when summer’s charm is palling, 
press heavily on others far Jess exalted. But 
it is only fashion after all, and if any one 
chooses to break through the form, and—to 
say nothing of rambles to countries over 
seas—to travel about his native land when 
days are at their longest, the experience, as 
well as being cheaper, is likely to prove one 
of greater freedom and comfort, and alto- 
gether more truly a holiday than that which 
society stamps as orthodox. 

Another requisite for successful travelling 
is a fair book acquaintance with the district 
decided on. To know where you are going, 
what are the principal objects you are likely 
to see, the character and Janguage of the 
people, the mode of locomotion and general 
habits of outdoor life ; all these matters, if 
not strictly essential, are worth the careful 
looking up and study of the intending tourist. 
The cynical say that about eleven-twelfths of 
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the pleasures of foreign travel are purely those 
of anticipation. This is about as exact as 
the sayings of cynics generally; one feels 
inclined to retort to one of these gentry in 
the words of a late chief of their clan—per- 
sonal as Carlyle often chose to be—‘“ Eh, 
but ye’re a puir creetur’; a puir meeserable 
creetur’.” Yet that there is a pleasure in 
the preparation we recommend, even apart 
from its utility, we know, for we have tried 
it. 

It is possible that a caution may be re- 
quired by those who are beginners in the art. 
Having selected a country and set themselves 
to read up its geography and social condi- 
tion, those who have never been abroad 
before become fearful, and repent their re- 
solution, The awkwardness of becoming 
strangers in a strange land strikes them, the 
names of towns and hotels look so uncouth to 
English eyes, so unpronounceable by English 
lips, that discretion seems the better part of 
valour after all, and the conning of atlas and 
guide-book leads to a determination once 
again to stay athome. This is a great pity. 
There will always bea lion in the path to 
those of a faint heart, but rea//y unfamiliarity 
should be an additional spur to exploration. 
These are days when many run to and fro in 
the earth, and knowledge is truly increased. 
Those who wish to keep themselves fully 
abreast of their times can scarcely do so in a 
better way than by utilizing to the full such 
opportunities as they may obtain of foreign 
travel. The tourist’s difficulties, like those 
of the practised conjurer, are rather apparent 
than real; the lion once faced turns out to 
be a sorry stuffed one, or else to be securely 
chained. Do not, therefore, let the effort to 
become acquainted with any district through 
the medium of books in any wise discourage 
you, or lead to a change of plan. 

Avoidance of beaten tracks is a point the 
relative importance of which depends on two 
chief considerations, the one the idiosyncrasy 
of the particular traveller, the other the 
question whether he (or she) is a tyro or an 
old voyageur. 

Some people are never happy unless in a 
crowd; they were born for society, and would 
pine in solitude, like captives of the Zoologi- 
cal Society. For these the advice to con- 
struct for themselves an itinerary outside of 
conventional limits would be totally useless ; 
they would scornfully refuse it. Others are 
dreadfully afraid of the wilds beyond. They 
picture the less known districts, even of 
Switzerland, Germany, or Italy, as swarming 


with banditti, ravenous beasts, and infectious 
diseases. ‘To go where their compatriots go, 
and to have always a British authority to fall 
back on, and to make it in some recondite 
way answerable for the misadventures they 
may suffer, is a séne gud non of these folks’ com- 
fort. They too must be resigned to the route 
taken by the great firm of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. But if ,the traveller belongs to 
neither of these classes, and is already pretty 
familiar with the ordinary lines of excur- 
sionists, he may be strongly recommended to 
strike out, from guide book and atlas, a 
route at least partially his own. Something 
may be said for this course on the score of 
expense. Everywhere on the track of the 
firm mentioned above increased prices have 
followed. “Year by year the genial, un- 
sophisticated innkeeper of antiquated travel 
books is growing rarer. If still to be found, 
it is only in the byways. and haunts of the 
unfashionable. Seek him out before the 
ever-widening tide sweeps him away for 
ever. 

There is a pleasure too (you may call it 
selfishness if you are innocent, and so it 
pleases you) in having a little bit of exquisite 
scenery or unhackneyed romance all to one- 
self; in being enrolled as nature’s humble 
friend, privileged to listen to her confessions 
in a secluded nook of loveliness. 

Cultivation of the faculty of observation 
is next on the list of our gratified 
traveller’s necessaries. The story of “ Eyes 
and no Eyes” is an old one, but its moral 
is never stale nor out of place. Many a 
holiday trip would have both its pleasures 
and its gains doubled if only those who made 
it had a strength of mental vision sufficient 
to pierce the thin veil of strangeness which 
any foreign land must needs present. We 
would advise every tourist, even the most 
hurried or the most lazy, to use to the utmost 
his powers of observation—powers which 
grow by using and become valuable in pro- 
portion. It is well in all cases to keep a 
diary, or journal. Now-a-days, in out-of-the- 
way countries, of which the civilized world 
knows little, the traveller, be he soldier, 
diplomatist, or scientific man, finds it greatly 
to his pecuniary interest to do this. He jots 
down his experiences from day to day with 
as much of the spice of romance added as a 
strict regard for truth will allow, publishes, in 
a couple of portly volumes, the result a few 
months after his return, and reaps a rich and 
deserved harvest. But the humble autumn 
wanderer, who has no such chance of recoup- 
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ing his expenses, will find genuine advantage 
in following the same plan. Private travel 
notes, as well as being always of interest to 
oneself and friends in the reminiscences they 
afterwards awaken, have two great uses, they 
help largely to quicken the faculty. just 
descanted upon, and they serve as a guide 
upon many points for further expeditions. 

At this stage a note may be made with 
respect to the study of local legends. A 
wide field opens here for the lover of quaint 
and curious lore to roam in, There is 


scarcely a nook or corner of any land under| 


the sun but is connected with some fanciful 
story, romantic, weird, comic or tragic, as 
the case may be. No traveller who wishes 


to get at the real character of the people} 


he visits can afford to ignore their legends. 
Some districts are peculiarly rich in them, 
and have imparted, as a secondary benefit, 
ideas to many story-tellers—not always, it 
may be, duly acknowledged. At the halting- 
places of any tour, then, seach out the local 
romances ; they will lend an individuality to 
the scene, and, if entered therein, fresh 
interest to the note-book. 

But it is on what may be called the prose 
of travelling, equally even with these im- 
portant considerations of the mind and taste, 
that much of its comfort depends. 


The} people. 


It is a sad blunder: 
The fewer encumbrances of this sort the 
traveller has the better for both his pocket 


absolutely needless. 


and his temper. Hotel accommodation— 
to dismiss the fourth question—should in- 
variably be bespoken where feasible before- 
hand. A letter or telegram is easily sent, 
and frequently saves a vast amount of worry 
and annoyance all round. Hotels on the 
Continent are usually good, and very much 
more moderate in their scale of charges than 
our own. With a little acquaintance with 
| foreign money to help him, even the most 
|timorous need not fear to trust himself to 
|their tender mercies. Luxuries, good views, 
best rooms, &c., of course, have to be paid 
for abroad as at home ; indulgence in them 
| depends altogether on the tourist's taste and 
means. It is not for an outsider to tender 
counsel upon such matters. 

| To proceed. There are certain moral 
|traits which are necessary to the happiness 
‘of our tourist in training. The first may be 
|entered as good temper. Small annoyances 
| will be as sure to crop up in the Black Forest 
| as in London, and the same recipe will be good 
| for each case. Put a good face on whatever 
‘troubles Fate may send, and do not make 
|personal discontent a trouble to merrier 
The ill-natured, dyspeptic traveller 








problems of expenses, proper luggage, suit-|is a terrible being to meet. How pity, anger, 


able clothing, and lodgings cannot quite be| 


| contempt, strive for the mastery in the soul 


shelved in such a paper as this. With regard of his unlucky companion! How anxiously, 


to the first point—cost—little need be| 
added to the remarks already made on over- 
ambitious travelling. It is a good plan, 
when it can conveniently be managed, to} 
settle before starting on any tour the amount 
of money it is intended to spend, and to 
leave a pretty wide margin in the estimate 
for those accidental expenses which are sure 
to be incurred, and which, if not rigidly 
checked, mount up to such a portentous 
total. Never allow the cost of a vacation to 
dog with uneasiness every step of the way 
and to necessitate a painful and ignominious 
pinching for the next six months-to set the 
balance straight. This is plain speaking, 
but half the misery in the world comes 
through a similar thoughtlessness, and for 
the advice we shall make no excuse. 
Clothing will naturally be suited to the 
varying climate of the route chosen. Com- 
fort, not display, must be the tourist’s motto. 
The quantity of clothing too will mainly 
regulate the quantity of luggage. Some 
families travel with a whole army of boxes 
and cases; a few requisite, the majority 








when journeying with him in a railway car- 
riage, the next changing place is looked for! 
With what a sigh of relief the iron-gray coat 
and sombre face are seen to disappear up the 
station stairs! Verily, if the misery he inflicts 
is an index to the misery he suffers, the pity 
should conquer after all. 

Patience is good temper’s best ally. To 
| John Bull’s mind, officials in foreign countries 
‘are generally as stupid and difficult to deal 
with as any rustics of his own wilds. Con- 
sequently his patience is sorely tried,and not 
seldom gives way to wrath. It had best be 
deliberately cultivated and placed in the 
forefront of his armoury. On_ nearly all 
continental railway lines the rate of speed is 
comparatively slow, and vexatious delays in 
consequence abound. Especially is this the 
case in the less frequented districts. The 
farther from the hackneyed route, the greater 
the probability of trouble on this score. 
Again, a patient serenity that takes no offence 
and calmly refuses to be ruffled will best aid 
in tiding over the difficulty. Patience passe 
science, say the French, and they are right. 
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Courage will be wanted. As a matter of 
fact it is those individuals who never have 
gone abroad who never do go. Once the 
cordon of needless fears is broken through 
all is easy. The lady or gentleman who 
crosses the Channel once, in nine cases out 
of ten crosses it again and again. 

Not to be tedious in this branch of our 
subject, a determination to be pleased may 
bring up the rear. A contented mind the 
proverb declares to be a continual feast, and 
certain it is that the zw// to be gratified by 
the issue of a holiday trip has a great power 
‘of working out its own end. Like prophecies 
made to the superstitious, it tends to self- 
fulfilment. 

One other section of the art of travelling 
remains to be briefly touched upon. It is 
that of the choice of companions. Some one 
smiles. Like the time of the tour, this is a 
matter which in most instances Fate has 
dong ago decided past all interference. Yet 
there are exceptions here also, and it is a 
point upon which so much of comfort and 
content hinge that a paragraph or two to 
those who still cam choose, or decline, their 
fellow-travellers will not be out of place. 

A whole essay might be written upon the 
bores who travel. How tenderly Thackeray, 
or Charles Lamb, or Douglas Jerrold, would 
have vivisected the specimens one meets 
autumn after autumn! There is the bragging 
traveller, who for an idle hour’s amusement 
will serve well enough, but who as a comrade 
must be avoided at all hazards. The man! 
who can cap every feat of mountaineering, | 
continuous journeying, or aught else, by one 
still greater; who has seen stranger sights, 
endured severer privation, been the hero of 
more marvellous hair-breadth escapes than 
any other member of his own or any other 
band ; the man who systematically depre-| 
iates whatever of the odd or wonderful | 
pertains to his friend’s truest stories to render 
more striking his own romances. An amus- 
ing instance of this tendency came to hand 





a few days ago, and is too good to be omitted. 
It is perfectly true, and the offender, we | 
regret to say, wasa lady. The conversation 
turned on matters theatrical, and the claims 





of rival houses were discussed. Mention was 
made of one of the most famous in our own 
metropolis. ‘Pray, no, don’t talk of it ; I’ve 
been in many better,’ said the matron, 
severely ; “that is a very poor one—in fact, 
it is where our greengrocer used to go!” 

The bragging traveller is one who in the 
nature of things comes prominently to the 
front in strange lands. ‘The character of his 
countrymen generally must often suffer 
through his enormities in eyes that consider 
him as a type of all, instead of merely ofa 
narrow and despicable clan. 

Then there is the inquisitive traveller, 
hailing oftenest from the “States,” but some- 
times a Briton like oneself. A thirst for 
knowledge is a capital thing, but there are 
occasions when its exhibition serves only to 
annoy. A person who carries the Yankee 
science of interviewing to its furthest develop- 
ment, who is instant in season and out of 
season in asking questions, is, as « travelling 
ccmpanion, best shunned. 

Not far behind in the ranks of the bores 
come two worthies at opposite poles so far as 
their peculiarities are concerned. ‘These are 
the unduly garrulous and the sadly taciturn 
travellers. Which is the worst is a matter 
upon which their respective acquaintances 
might hold much debate ; but either is a bad 
vacation comrade. 

The fickle, the shiftless, the miserly, the 
over-anxious, belong to less culpable but 
still very unpleasant and troublesome class. 
Greatly will the pleasure of a holiday ramble 
be enhanced if the sharers of it be kindred 
in tastes, single in purpose, buoyant in spirit, 
and practised in the art of wandering. 

Lastly, to every one who desires that his or 
her vacation shall be of real tangible benefit 
to both body and mind, we say, see to it that 
in all senses of the term it ¢s a vacation. 
Banish all dreams of the money market, of 
ledgers, briefs, manuscripts. Hold all busi- 
ness correspondence, except the absolutely 
necessary, firmly at bay. Scan even the 
newspaper with less anxiety. Enjoy to-day, 
and let to-morrow take care of itself. So 
shall the longed-for recruiting of energies 
become a fact and a success. 
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CHAPTER IX.—‘‘CONFUSION WORSE 
CONFOUNDED.” 


this at all.” 
“ Don’t 

Lawry ? 

riddles.” 
“Why, this affair of Pauline Newlyn’s. 
Don’t be stupid, you know very well what I 
mean. You remember the letter I had from 
Dick Redburne, saying that fellow D’Arcy 
had turned up again in London, and that he 
had met Pauline, who, in her cold way, re- 
ceived him graciously in spite of what had 

passed.” 

“Yes, I remember that perfectly ; nor was 
I much surprised at his return. You know 
they were engaged once, or almost engaged, 
before the bank broke, and, as the French 

say, ‘ One always reverts to the-first love.’” 
* Bother the ‘first love!’ I was, I flatter 


understand what 
You are talking in 


myself, her ‘ first love,’ if there ever was such 
a being, of which Iam much in doybt, seeing 
what a cold-blooded creature she is.” 


>? 


“My dear Lawrence,” was Barbara Dar- 
vill’s rejoinder, “ I fear you do flatter yourself. 
Now, don’t be cross. For you know, in 
spite of your two proposals, there never was | 
much between you. Besides that, the way | 
you have been going on with Fraulein Mark- | 
feldt is proof that you never could have, 
really loved Pauline. In fact, it was only| 
a passing fancy, which died away very soon | 
after you came over here to Hombourg.” 

For once in his life the crooked-minded | 
brother was fairly silenced by his sister, be-| 
cause he could not deny that she was toler-| 
ably correct in her accusation, and that he| 
had, or appeared to have, forgotten or lost 
his affection for the Hon. Miss Newlyn in 
the face of the charms of the plump and 
blue-eyed German lady whom Barbara had | 
just named. Miss Darvill, noting his dis-| 
comfiture, and not wishing to press a subject 
that was obviously painful as well as con- 
fusing, reverted to his first remark, and asked | 
him what it was that he did not understand. | 
In his thoughtless way Lawrence had entered | 


Berners, whereas he had left it on the table 
in his dressing-room. His sister's question 
caused him to recollect himself, and then he 
looked blankly at his empty right hand, and 
hurried back to his apartment for the epistle 
“1 question, which he gave to Parbara for 
perusal while he amused himself looking out 
the window at some over-fed German children 
who, in their stolid way, were playing the 
other side of the road. 

Her ladyship, as Miss Darvill speedily 
discovered from the letter, requested that 
Lawrence and his sister would, if the former 
were well enough, come over to England, as 
there were certain family matters on which 
she much desired to consult them. She said 
that it had come to her knowledge that 
Captain Myles D’Arcy, whom they would 
remember as a former suitor of Pauline’s, had 
been for a long time in England ; that he had, 
without the writers knowledge, met her 
daughter constantly at Mrs. Hadden’s, and 
appeared to have renewed his pretensions to 
her hand; but that there appeared to be 
some mystery about the whole affair which 
her sister (Mrs. Hadden) had never, in her 
carelessness, attempted to fathom, and 
could not explain. Lady St. Berners went 
on to say that the behaviour of Pauline to 
herself was singularly reserved, and therefore 
unpleasant, but she noticed it as little as 
possible, because the girl was very seriously 
unwell, and seemed to require rest and quiet 
after the undue excitement of this reopening 
of an old story and the fatigues of the 
London season. Her ladyship added that 
her own health seemed to be _ breaking 
rapidly, and she really would take it as a 
great kindness if her dearest relatives could 
make it convenient to take an autumn trip to 
England. There was a good deal more to. 
the same effect, but the language used was in- 
volved and confusing, and it was by no means 
evident that the mother was herself at all 
clear as to what, if anything of moment, had 
occurred between her daughter and the 
“ shocking detrimental.” 

In her natural good-heartedness, Barbara 


Barbara’s pretty sitting-room, looking out on| Darvill at once arrived at the idea that they 
one of the prettiest streets in Hombourg,|should accede to the request of Lady St. 
thinking that he had in his hand a letter| Berners and pay a visit to their native 
which he had just received from Lady St.’country, though the girl, knowing Pauline 
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as she did, was not at all sanguine as to the 
good they could hope to do by mixing them- 
selves up in an awkward piece of business. 
Even the best of motives are hardly ever 
perfectly pure, and in Bab’s case there was 
an undercurrent of thought of which, how- 
ever, she herself was hardly fully aware. But, 
guessing that Lawrence’s fancy for the 
Fraulein Markfeldt was not very deep, and 





yet might lead to unpleasant consequences 
unless interrupted, she was glad of a chance 
of getting him away from Hombourg, and| 
hailed the letter of Lady St. Berners as a 
very welcome missive. 

“'There is nothing so very difficult to 
understand, Lawrence,” she said ;’ “and I 
think we ought to go.” 

“What does she mean by the whole affair 
being a mystery? If the fellow’s there, and 
making love to the girl—confound him !— 
and she has got a fit of the blues because her 
mother is kicking up a row over it, there’s| 
nothing mysterious in that, is there?” 

Pauline replied that, in any case, there 
was the statement in the letter of something 
needing explanation and advice, and, in 
itself, there was a mystification, without going 
further afield. After some further remarks 
of a similar tendency, Lawrence Darvill, 
whose curiosity was piqued, while his yolatile 
nature partially turned his mind again to his 
former lady-love, came to see the matter from 
the same point of view as his sister, and the 
result was that before the week was out the 
pair found themselves e# route for home, and 
poor Fraulein Markfeldt was left lamenting 
for a strange sort of lover who might, or 
might not, have just bidden her a last adieu. 

The Darvills found, on their first visit to 
Hampton Court Palace, that Lady St. 
Berners was suffering from a severe nervous 
attack, and was far worse in point of health 
than her letter had led them to believe. In 
truth it was almost impossible to converse 
with her comfortably, or to ascertain her real 
ideas and opinions, on account of the distress- 
ing malady from which she was prostrate, 
while she appeared unable to talk upon 
what she expressly: wanted to consult them 
about in any very connected form. As for 
Pauline, she sent word to say that she was 
quite unequal that day to have an interview 
with Lawrence, but that if Bab would go to 
her bedroom she would be glad to see her. 

Miss Darvill found the girl in a wretched 
state. In addition to violent headache and 
general sickness, there seemed to be some- 











thing on her mind which probably had more 


to do with her condition than any purely 
physical complaint. The visitor, in her usual 
kind and gentle manner, endeavoured to 
discover what it was that was preying upon 
the mind, in hopes that she might be able to 
relieve it by warm-hearted sympathy. To 
Bab’s great surprise, however, the sufferer, 
who had never before been addicted to tears, 
broke into a violent fit of weeping which was 
not remote from hysteria, and Miss Darvill had 
to spend all the time of her visit in trying to 
soothe the girl, and was therefore unable 
to extract any information of a definite 


|character; indeed, the sick girl seemed so 
| distressed whenever an approach was made 


to the possible cause of her illness, that 
Barbara desisted from all efforts in that 
direction, and had, at length, to leave the 
patient in complete ignorance of what was 
really the matter. 

“J tell you, my dear Lawrence,” she said, 
when they were in the train which was to 
take them back to London, where they were 
staying for a time at an hotel; “I tell you 
what it is—that poor girl, if she is not going 
out of her mind—and really some of her 
hysterical attacks made me fear such was the 
case—must be head over ears in love with 
this Captain D’Arcy, and something has 
happened to interfere between them.” 

“The course of true love, as I happen to 
know personally, never does run smooth, 
Bab. I have suffered from ‘hat myself.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Lawrence. This is 
something far more serious than any of your 
affairs.” 

“ Well, I call that cool,” he was beginning 
to say, with some anger, when he suddenly 
broke off into another train of thought, and 
remarked, “ But never mind, I'll forgive 
your heartlessness, Bab. And now for the 
task of curing the love-sick maiden. What 
shall be our first step?” 

“You might go and see Dick Redburne,” 
she suggested, somewhat dubiously, “though 
I don’t suppose he’s likely to know much 
about it.” 

“I’m not sosure about that. Dick always 
watched the girl as a cat watches a mouse ; 
though why I never could make out.” 

*Do you know where he is to be 
found ?” 

“Last time I heard from him he said he 
had taken new apartments in Half-Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, and only went down to our 
place at Slough, occasionally, to see after 
things—just like his lazy negligence.” 

“You can hardly expect him to look to 
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your affairs as closely as if he» were a paid 
steward, can you, Lawrence?” 

“T don’t want him to, and he wouldn’t if 
I did. But I think I will hunt him up after 
dinner.” 

Dick Redburne, however, had little to add 
to what he had already written to Darvill, or 
perhaps it would be more fitting to say, that 
he pretended there was no more to add. In 
a word, he represented to his questioner that 
he was not on such familiar terms as he had 
been with the Hon. Miss Newlyn, possibly 
because the latter had resented his telling her 
something about Myles D’Arcy which she 
did not wish to hear, and that for Dick’s own 
part he neither knew nor cared very much 
what was the matter, and why she had 
turned unkind and cold towards himself. 
When asked what it was that he had told 
her about Captain D’Arcy, Dick said that 
it was merely a remark as to the Captain 
being in business in the City, adding that he 
was so heartily sick of the girl’s behaviour 
that he had rather not—and would not—say 
anything more about the affair. He then, as 
he well knew how to do, changed the subject, 
and when Lawrence Darvill left him, the 
latter was about as wise as when he had first 
entered the apartment. 

Brother and sister were both nonplussed 
at finding themselves thus baffled at the 
very outset, and it was some time before it 
occurred to either of them that there was yet 
another person who might possibly be able 
and willing to throw some light on a matter 
that really was an absurd mystery—a mystery 
because they could not clearly make out 
what it was about, and absurd because all 
should have been plain-sailing in what could 
be little more at the worst than a love 
dilemma. It was the woman’s wit of 
Barbara that first hit upon the idea of paying 
a visit to the sister of Lady St. Berners, Mrs. 
Hadden. Of course, on account of the re- 
lationship between the families, there was 
ample apology, were one needed, for their 
making judicious inquiries in that quarter, 
though the Darvills laboured under the dis- 
advantage of not having seen the widow since 
both of them were children, on account of 
her absence abroad with her then living hus- 
band. At the first visit Mrs. Hadden, who, 
with all her carelessness and devotion to 
personal ease and comfort, was extremely 
good-natured and strongly cherished rela- 
tionships, received them with a very warm 
welcome ; but in consequence of the arrival 
of some other guests there was no oppor- 








tunity for confidential intercourse, and the 
Darvills were again disappointed. 

Lawrence was inclined to think, and Bab 
agreed with him, when they talked the 
matter over, that Mrs. Hadden was more 
likely to speak her mind freely to one than 
to two of them, and it was‘ decided that the 
next visit should be made by Miss Darvill 
alone. Naturally the conversation between 
the two ladies turned after a time upon the 
simultaneous -indisposition of Lady St. 
Berners and her daughter, and Bab managed, 
as quietly as she did it cleverly, to find out 
that Mrs. Hadden was nearly as much at 
fault as herself in respect to the cause of 
Pauline’s malady. 

“‘She seemed so well,” remarked Mrs. 
Hadden, “ and, for such a quiet girl, so happy 
while she was with me; and then all of a 
sudden, without any warning whatever, every- 
thing changed, and the poor thing imme- 
diately became quite wretchedly ill, and 
went-home in the lowest spirits. Before she 
left me I was so frightened that I sent for my 
own physician—a most clever man, my dear, 
Sir Philip Taraxacum—and what d’ye think 
he said?” 

“'That’s more than I can guess,” answered 
Barbara, with a smile. 

‘Of course not before her, poor girl ; but 
he told me, in confidence, that Pauline was 
in love—had something on her mind, per- 
haps. Did you ever hear such a thing?” 

Barbara smiled all the more at that, and 
remarked that, though she had never suffered 
from the complaint herself, she believed other 
girls were not so fortunate, and that perhaps 
the great medicine-man might be right in his 
supposition. 

“Ves, my dear, that is true enough; but 
don’t you make a boast of it, for you will get 
caught one of these days. Oh, never shake 
your head. A fine handsome creature like 
you, my dear, must suffer. I know J did, 
long before I knew poor dear Mr. Hadden. 
I think Pauline, if you must have my opinion 
as to her, was in love, or rather, zs in love ; 
but why on earth should she get ill over 
that ?” 

“Was there anything unpleasant ? 
her mother, or any one, interfere ?” 

“Not at all. My sister has been such an 
invalid since I returned to this country that I 
did not care to worry her about Pauline’s 
little affatre du ceur, and, to say the truth, my 
dear, I didn’t think: much about it until, I 
fancy, it had got beyond control; and then 
what could I do?” 


Did 
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“Yes,” asked Bab; “but did she really 
love the man?” 

“TI can only suppose so ; though, as I tell 
you, I did not pay attention to what was 
going on until I imagine it was too late.” 

“ And was he very much demonstrative in 
his love for her?” 

“On the contrary, I considered him, at 
least before people, so cool over it, that had 
it been my case, when / was a girl, I think I 
should have jilted him, or pretended to jilt 
him, just to teach hima lesson. Still he was 
unable to keep it from my sharp eyes, my 
dear—a woman of my experience knows 
what’s what, I can tell you—but I cannot 
—and ¢his is the real mystery—for the life of 
me imagine what happened, or why or when 
exactly they quarrelled. I supposed he was 
perfectly eligible ?” 

“ Her ladyship, dear Mrs. Hadden, never 
thought so. In fact, she always would insist, 


though poor Luid St. Berners was of a dif-| 
ferent opinion while he lived, that Captain | 


D’Arcy was a shocking detrimental !” 

“Captain D’Arcy! What on earth are 
you talking about, girl ?” 

“Of Captain D’Arcy, of course,” was 
Barbara’s somewhat surprised AL “he | 
that was engaged or half-engaged to Pauline | 
years ago.” 


“Good gracious me, what nonsense! | 


Why, I mean Mr. Redburne.”’ 

“ Dick !” cried Bab Darvill, now amazed 
beyond all measure ; 
that Dick Redburne was paying Pauline 
attentions ?” 

“ Most certainly Ido. He, and she, too, 


tried to disguise it from me by every possible | 


means, but it’s not so easy as you young 
ladies may think, to throw dust in the eyes of | 
such a woman of the world as Iam, my dear ; 
and, though I confess I did not observe the 
flirtation at first, I got to know all about it 
when it became ‘downright love-making.” 
“You startle and astound me, dear Mrs. 
Hadden, far more than I can tell you ; and, 


which is worse, when my brother hears this| 
he will be cut to the heart, for he too was at! 


one time an aspirant to the hand of Pauline, 
and Dick Redburne was his trusted con- 
fidant! Why, we both thought—we all| 
thought—and I’m sure Lady ‘St. Berners | 
still thinks—that it was about Captain D'Arcy | 
all the trouble arose.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Hadden, rubbing her 


“you surely don’t say | 


gathering. I know little of Captain D’Arcy, 
except that he is an agreeable rattle of a 
man, and I thought dear Pauline—you see 
I am alive to young ladies’ little schemes— 
was using him as a foil just to make the 
other man jealous, which is always a most 
reliable plan, my dear, in affairs of the 
heart.” 

“But did you not intimate to Lady St. 
Berners that Captain D’Arcy was seeking to 
regain his place in Pauline’s affections ?” 

“T never knew he had such a place; so 
how could he regain it? My sister—whose 
illness, poor thing, has not improved a temper 
that was never very good—was extremely 
rude and irritating in the way she questioned 
and cross-questioned me, just as though I 
had done her daughter some terrible wrong ; 
and I don’t mind telling you, in confidence, 
my dear, that I did not choose to enlighten 
her, and just let her believe or suspect what 
she pleased. It was a rough lesson, perhaps, 
but it will do her good, and she won’t insult 
me, her only living sister, in a hurry, again!” 

Soon after that Bab Darvill took her leave, 
| after cautioning Mrs. Hadden not to mention 
ithe subject of their conversation for fear 
further and greater harm might be occasioned, 
/and went back to her hotel almost in a state 
|of stupefaction at what she had heard and 
learned, or guessed. The only fact standing 
| out truly plain and distinct as the result of the 
/conversation with Mrs. Hadden was that 
there was some huge mistake in the minds of 
/all concerned, or of most of them, and that 
|mistake must be further investigated and 
| corrected before a right understanding of the 
imbroglio could be arrived at. As Miss Darvill 
‘had foretold would be the case, her brother 

was deeply pained at the seeming treachery 
of Dick Redburne, and he burst out into a 
furious passion at what he called the infamous 
conduct of that astute gentleman in daring 
| to make love to his (Lawrence Darvill’ s) 
/own particular flame. Bab soothed him by 
stating that, after all, Mrs. Hadden might 
be the one most mistaken ; for, in any case, 
she had shown a remarkable want of a clear 
(head in the matter, and it was not certain 
|that. even her latest story, or version, was 
the correct one. With one of his sudden 
changes of mind, Lawrence snatched at 
this last idea, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps your're right, 
Bab. As for that ass of a Dick Redburne, 
I don’t care a button for his fooleries ; and, 





eyes as if that process would clear the dense| by Jove! so long as it’s not D’Arcy, whom 


cobwebs from her perplexed brain; “ then | 


you must all have been dreaming, or wool- | 


I think Pauline really did care for, there’s 
a chance f »r me yet.” 
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“‘ My dear brother,” replied Bab, with some 
sadness, for she did not like his changeable 
moods, “don’t deceive yourself again. Be- 
sides, what about Fraulein Markfeldt ? ” 

“She be hanged!” was his contemptuous 
and very heartless remark ; and he went off 
to consider over his plans in accordance 
with the new turn events appeared to have 
taken. 


CHAPTER X.—“ BLACK DESPAIR: THE SHADOW 
OF A STARLESS NIGHT.” 


R. RICHARD REDBURNE found 
himself in a condition not very 
different from that occupied by Shakespeare’s 
supposititious engineer when hoisted upon his 
own petard. By working on Myles D’Arcy’s 
very natural fears that the Hon. Miss New- 
lyn’s caste prejudices would war against his 
suit for her hand, if she knew what kind of 
daily toil occupied him, and by Dick’s dis- 
closures to the young lady. herself, the 
“engineer” had certainly dug a very broad 
and deep trench between the pair, and he 
congratulated himself that the division was 
so thorough that he would find it no very 
difficult task to make the girl his own with due 
efflux of time. 

Like many clever people, he had, how- 
ever, gone just a little too far. To make 
assurance doubly sure, and because he 
thought that Lawrence Darvill’s restless vola- 
tility would perhaps compel the “ lamiter,” as 
the Scotch have it, to appear again as a 
suitor, Dick had written to Hombourg the 
letter mentioned in the last chapter. He 
had calculated that the mere mention of 
Myles D’Arcy’s return to England, and his 
<ool reception by Miss Newlyn, would so 
disgust Lawrence that the latter would fling 
himself at once into the arms of the Fraulein 
of whom Redburne had heard in a note from 
Bab; and thus his own plans would have 
ample opportunity of becoming fully deve- 
loped until his end could be attained—that 
of a formal engagement with Pauline, or even 
a secret marriage. To strengthen his case, 
he had cautiously informed Lady St. Berners 
of the reappearance of the Captain and 
the circumstances he was in, never doubting 
that the mother would take such steps as 
must place the daughter more than ever in 
his (Dick's) own way. It had never entered 
his head that her ladyship would communi- 
cate on the subject with any one but Mrs. 
Hadden ; and he had taken good care, by 
carrying stories, and hints, and remarks, back- 

VOL. XIV. 








wards and forwards between the sisters, to 
produce such a bitter feeling on one side and 
the other that, as really became the case, 
their mutual recriminations produced a mys- 
tification all round. As it happened, to 
Dick’s intense surprise and disgust, her lady- 
ship had taken the quite unexpected step of 
appealing to the Darvills for assistance in the 
matter, and thus the very people whom Dick 
Redburne most wished to keep at a safe dis- 
tance came upon the immediate scene, and 
were not unlikely to upset all his schemes. In 
fact, what had occurred was precisely the 
opposite of what Dick Redburne had in- 
tended ; and, to a considerable extent, he 
found himself hoisted on his own petard. 

He had purposely shifted his quarters to 
Half-Moon Street, leaving no address, so 
that Myles D’Arcy should have no oppor- 
tunity of visiting him in hopes of getting an 
explanation of the unaccountable and indeed 
most extraordinary way in which the Hon. 
Miss Newlyn had so suddenly thrown him 
over, without any apparent cause whatever ; 
and in that sub-plot Mr. Redburne had been 
perfectly successful, for the captain was un- 
able to find him, though he tried very hard 
to do so. Now, however, that Lawrence 
Darvill had put in an appearance, and seemed 
determined to get at the bottom of the whole 
business, Dick felt that there was nothing 
for it but to make himself scarce; so he gave 
out that his doctor had ordered him an ex- 
tended walking tour for the benefit of his 
health, and went away forthwith. 

Nor did he take his departure an hour too 
soon; for scarce was he well in the train 
which was to carry him to his unknown point 
of departure—for he took care to keep that 
a secret from his landlady—than Lawrence 
Darvill drove up to the door to cross-examine 
Master Dick upon the strange revelation 
made to Barbara by Mrs. Hadden. It had 
not taken much consideration to convince 
Lawrence, after he had calmed down, that 
what he had called “the fooleries” of Red- 
burne were well worth “ caring a button for ;” 
and, with his usual changeableness, the 
cripple began to think very little of D’Arcy’s 
advances towards Pauline Newlyn, while he 
was disposed to regard those of Dick as most 
suspicious if not actually dangerous. Barbara 
Darvill shared largely in the latter view, for 
the more she thought over the conversation 
she had had with Mrs. Hadden, the more 
clear did it seem that Mr. Redburne had 
been playing a very deep game, and had been 
endeavouring to entangle the affections of 
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Pauline sud rosa, while trying to make it appear 
to the young lady’s mother and friends that the 
“shocking detrimental” was the real culprit— 
if either of them could properly be so called. 

Lawrence, as usual, worked himself into a 
rage when he heard that Dick had just 
escaped him, and he would scarcely listen to 
the landlady’s well-tutored explanations that 
her lodger really had been very unwell for a 
long time past, and that complete change, 
with the accompaniment of continuous 
walking exercise, had been declared by the 
doctor to be imperative if Mr. Redburne 
did not wish to risk his life. 

“All stuff and nonsense!” cried Darvill 
in his passion; “just fancy a great hulking 
fellow like that, as strong as a cow though 
as lazy as a pig, requiring ‘change’ and 
‘walking exercise’! Bosh, ma’am, bosh! 
and I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You may please yourself, sir, about that. 
I can only repeat what the doctor said. Have 
you any message to leave?” 

The cripple was beginning to indulge in 
further objurgations, but the landlady—who 
had been told by Dick exactly what she was 
to say and do, for he knew right well that 
Lawry was certain to try and see him and 
would be enraged at failing—quietly remarked 
that she was not in the habit of listening to 
such language on her own steps, and shut 
the door in the would-be visitor’s face ! 

What was to be done? Bab, who had 
been down to Hampton Court alone once or 
twice since the first visit on their return from 
Hombourg, told him that Lady St. Berners, if 
improving at all, was improving so very slowly 
that it must be a long time before she was fit 
to discuss business matters, while the 
physician attending her ladyship had warned 
Miss Darvill that the patient must on no 
account speak on agitating topics, and cer- 
tainly the case of her daughter and a lover, or 
a mysterious brace of lovers, was an agitating 
topic, and thus became tabu. As for 
Pauline, Bab confessed that she.was seriously 
alarmed for the girl’s reason—more seriously 
alarmed even than she had been the first 
time—and believed that if something were not 
done to rouse her from the lethargy into 
which she appeared to have helplessly sunk, 
very serious consequences might ensue. The 
same doctor who was treating the mother told 
Miss Darvill confidentially that he had held 
a consultation in the daughter’s case with two 
other medical men, and that the result, while 
in one respect it was satisfactory, was, in 


{that shere was, in a ‘s sihieahesd sense, pareren 
much worth talking about the matter with 
the young lady ; but that, when they examined 
her from another point of view, it was 
altogether different, and they had grave 
doubts whether or not her mind would give 
way under the weight of some burden or 
sorrow apparently preying upon it. Unless 
the young lady would relieve herself of that 
burden, or a friend could relieve it for her, 
there was ample room for expecting the worst. 
But they were quite powerless in the case— 
would Miss Darvill try what she would do to 
help them ? 

Bab, always generous and devoted to those 
in pain or anguish, did try with all her might, 
but she was unsuccessful. Miss Newlyn, so 
cruelly had her interior nature been deformed 
and frozen into itself by her mother’s training, 
had never in all her life made a confidante ot 
Barbara Darvill, or of any one else ; and now, 
in this season of her serious suffering, she 
appeared to be, and was, more unapproach- 
able than ever. ‘The symptoms of hysteria 
were less acute and less frequent than before, 
but their place was occupied by others of a 
really worse kind. Nothing appeared strong 
enough to raise Pauline from the condition 
of profound gloom into which the unhappy 
young lady had fallen. There she lay, day 
and night, torpid, listless, silent—always 
brooding, scarcely ever taking the slightest 
notice of any one, not even displaying any 
interest as to her mother’s state, about which, 
her maid said, she used to be very anxious 
only a short time back ; while to all Barbara 
Darvill’s entreaties that she would declare 
what was so deeply troubling her Pauline 
turned a deaf ear, or contented herself with 
coldly remarking that she had nothing to tell, 
and did not know what was the matter with 
her. i 
could get nothing more from the patient, do 
what she would; and at length, in sheer 
despair of effecting any good, Bab told 
Lawrence that it was essential for him to find 
out Captain D’Arcy, in hopes of arriving at 
some elucidation of what was a mystery 
still. 

If the truth were known, which did not 
appear likely to come to pass, Pauline was 
utterly stunned by the outcome of the affair 
with the Captain. She had been fairly caught 
in her own trap—that trap which, as has been 
previously explained, she baited with all her 
charms and fascinations for the purpose of 
ensnaring Myles D’Arcy, and forcing him to 








another, exactly the reverse. All three agreed 


gratify her perhaps legitimate curiosity to 
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know his business ; and she had fallen pro-|rence had not at any time been a society 
foundly in love with the very man whom she | man, he belonged to only one club, which he 
had made up her mind not to love unless,|/never went near, and he literally did not 
and until, he could fully and satisfactorily |know a soul who had heard of Captain 
explain all, And, as is nearly always the|D’Arcy since the latter had sold out of the 
case with persons not readily or easily|army and gone to Australia. Nevertheless 
affected by passion, the love was all: the | Darvill did not give up any ordinary methods 
stronger, all the more violent, all the more | of finding a person out until each and every 
engrossing when it did come; and Pauline | one of them had resulted in complete failure, 
Newlyn was presently the victim of an abso-|and at length, urged by Bab, who by this 
lutely overwhelming and devastating affec-|time was desperately frightened at the very 


tion, utterly different from and not to be 
compared with the feeble, girlish sentiment 
of the old Ripplebank days, for the handsome 
fellow who had once been grateful to her, 
but now was simply the object of the whole 
adoration of her heart. 

Yet was her pride, her terrible pride of 
caste, SO overmastering that it warred suc- 
cessfully with her love ; and when she 'be- 
came convinced, owing to the efforts of Dick 
Redburne, that the object of her affections 
was engaged in a most dishonourable and 
degrading employment, and one, moreover, 
peculiarly hateful and loathsome to Pauline 


|serious illness of Pauline Newlyn, Lawrence 
made up his mind to advertise for D’Arcy 
in the public prints ; but, of course, used 
|very carefully weighed words in taking that 
rather extreme step. 

| And, if they had found him, they would have 
|found a man utterly plunged in the cruellest 
|despair, a despair all the more cruel and 
|profound because the causes for it were 
|absolutely unexplainable, absolutely incom- 
|prehensible. If Pauline was stunned, Myles 
|D’Arcy was astounded nearly beyond all 
bearing. If her mind was a battle-field of 
| contending passions, his had not even the 


and to all her family, the girl’s mind became| excitement of conflict, but could only be 
a veritable battle-field, and the conflict }compared to a dungeon in which one solitary 
between love and pride ever raging in it was | idea, his all-absorbing love, lay surrounded 
precisely the cause of the fearfully depressed| on all sides by impenetrable walls, buried 
condition from which it seemed quite im-|alive, in the profoundest gloom of ignorance, 
possible to release her. On the one hand|and without the least glimmer of light to 
was the most furious love for the man him- | give hope of release, or of explanation why it 
self ; on the other, an equally fierce and over- | was imprisoned at all. In his intense agony 
mastering loathing of the despicable occupa- | when he received that desolating note of “fare- 
tion by which he sought to retrieve his| well for ever” from Pauline, he had written 
fortunes in order that he might win her for|to her beseeching that she would give him 
his own. Such was the true state of the Hon. | at least one line of explanation, one reason 
Pauline Newlyn when Barbara Darvill told |for her extraordinary conduct, and he waited 
her brother he must find Myles D’Arcy ; and | for a reply in a state of mind little short of 
it was such a critical state that both the |insanity. 
doctors and Barbara had the fullest warrant) No reply came for several days; none, 
for the opinions they held in the patient’s| properly speaking, ever came. But at length 
regard. 'a missive, directed by Lady St. Berners, 
It was one thing, however, to determine to|whose hand he recognised, though it was 
find the Captain, an altogether different one |shaky to the last degree, reached him; it 
to succeed, or even to know how ‘to begin | merely contained his own letter to Pauline, 
the search. Lawrence had no idea where returned unopened, and without an added 
the man lived or worked, and his sister pro- | word, or even a pencil mark on the outside 
nounced it an absolute impossibility to/| to show that the girl had ever seen it. 
question either Pauline or her mother on} And then, black despair ! 
the subject. Mrs, Hadden had never) 
learned his address, because it was not on} sia 
any of the cards he had left at her house, | “ + TELL you what it is, Bab, I shall go 
while Miss Newlyn had invariably under-| _ Stark, staring, raving mad if this sort 
taken the task of sending any invitations|of thing continues; my brain’s softening 
with which he had been favoured either to | already !” 
his club or his private apartments, the /ocale| _“ Gracious me, [.awry, what zs the matter 
of both which places she alone knew. Law-| with you?” 





CHAPTER XI.-—A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE, 
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And there was abundant occasion for the 
surprise Miss Darvill expressed by that 
question, for her brother had suddenly 
bounded up from his chair with an agility 
not to be expected from him, and was wildly 
waving the Z%mes newspaper over his head 
in a very lunatic fashion indeed—so lunatic 
that one of the hotel waiters, just entering the 
room, tripped on the carpet edge in his 
astonishment, and—it was breakfast time— 
dropped a dish of cutlets with a loud crash, 
while the savoury morsels were scattered all 
about the man’s feet. 

“For goodness sake, Lawry, pray calm 
yourself. I really think you must be be- 

witched. What can it be?” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry,” said Lawrence, in 
some confusion at making such an exhibition 
of himself before a waiter; ‘‘never mind 
those things, John, or, rather, tell the cook 
to get ready some fresh ones.” 

The waiter disappeared, and then Law- 
rence—who was ever afterwards known in 
that hotel as “the crazy cripple ”—held out 
the Zimes and bade his sister look at the 
agony column. She did so at once, and 
speedily discovered that directly under their 
own advertisement for Captain D’Arcy, the 
composition of which had been mostly hers, 
there was another which obviously referred 
to the same gentleman. It requested that 
the next heir to the estate of the late John 
D’Arcy, banker, of Steelton, would apply in 
writing at the address stated at the foot of 
the notification, when he might hear of 
something to his advantage. There was no 
name appended to the advertisement, but 
merely initials, and the reply was to be sent 
to Messrs. Towt, Pricem, & Co., of Parlby 
Chambers. 

**T fail to see much reason for your excite- 
ment, Lawry. Evidently some one else 
besides ourselves wants to find Captain 
D’Arcy, and probably it is one of his father’s 
creditors.” 

“Clever young woman! What ‘advan- 
tage’ do you suppose he would gain from a 
harpy of a creditor? But never mind that 
point ; I maintain that it is most exciting to 
find our advertisement with this one at its 
tail ; at all events, it’s what they calla curious 
coincidence.” 

“That I grant,” said Barbara, who was 
musing over the undoubted strangeness of 

the incident; “but you needn’t make the 
hotel people think you are mad over it, need 
you, Lawry ?” 

“Well, I suppose not, if you put it in that 


way. But, I say, Bab, I wonder which adver- 
tisement D’Arcy will answer first, ours or 
t’other fellow’s ?” 

“Perhaps he may think they are both 
‘catches,’ and won’t take any notice of either. 
However, we can only wait and see.” 

That suggestion did not at all suit the 
present restless temper of Lawrence Darvill, 
and after waiting for a couple of hours or so, 
in a dreadful state of what is commonly 
known as the fidgets, to see if the Captain 
would turn up—they had given their proper 
address at the hotel—he told Barbara that 
he could not stand the suspense any longer, 
and that he would drive into the City and see 
who Messrs. Towt, Pricem, & Co. were, and 
what they wanted of Myles D’Arcy, for he 
was undoubtedly the next legal heir to old 
Banker D’Arcy, of Steelton. Mr. Pricem, 
thinking that he smelt business in the anxious 
manner of Mr. Darvill when the latter had 
entered his room, was extremely polite to his 
visitor, and asked his usual question, as to 
the manner in which he could serve him. 
Lawrence explained that he was the person 
who had inserted the advertisement, just 
above theirs, for a Captain D’Arcy, and he 
thought the circumstance so strange that he 
took the liberty of coming to inquire if the 
firm knew anything of the latter’s where- 
abouts, or what he was doing. Mr. Pricem 
smiled knowingly, and then said that there 
would be no need to advertise for the person 
wanted, if they could lay hands on him——” 
“Lay hands on him! You never mean 
to say he has done anything wrong?” 

“JT mustn’t say anything at all about it, 
Mr. Darvill”—Lawrence had previously sent 
in his card—* but, if it is not an unfair ques- 
tion, what do you want of him?” 

“A mere family misunderstanding, that’s 
all. Some relatives of mine are awfully 
worried about it, and nothing, apparently, 
can be cleared up unless Captain D’Arcy 
comes to the front.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips when 
the door was opened, and there walked in a 
haggard, ghastly-looking man, whom, never- 
theless, Lawrence at once recognised as the 
very Captain D’Arcy he was speaking about ; 
while Mr. Pricem, addressing the new-comer 
as “Mr. Bullen,” rather angrily asked what 
he meant by intruding unannounced. Myles 
D’Arcy, who acknowledged the presence of 
Mr. Darvill with a formal bow, explained that 
he had been startled to find he was being 
advertised tor by two different people, appa- 
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bers first because he knew the firm so 
intimately. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
Captain D’Arcy, Mr. Bullen, are you ?” 

‘*My real name, Mr. Pricem, is Myles 
D'Arcy ; but when I undertook to work for 
and with you I gave an assumed name, first, 
because I desired to conceal my identity, 
and, secondly, because I found my own desig- 
nation, especially with the ‘Captain’ before 
it, stood in my way in the City. I did you 
no wrong thereby, and you know I have 
worked like a galley slave, and largely im- 
proved your business.” 





firm’s address, would be immediately sent to 
its destination; and that he (Mr. Pricem) 
thought it possible good news would be the 
result, as the parties were very sound. Then, 
placing some of his elaborate circulars 
surreptitiously in Darvill’s coat pockets, Mr. 
Pricem showed them out, and they made 
directly for the hotel, where Barbara was 
shocked—nay, horrified—to observe such a 
fearful change in the appearance of Captain 
D’Arcy, who, in consequence of what had 
happened, seemed worn out with grief, his 
face lined and seamed with the ruts and 
furrows of care, and his eyes deprived of their 


“Yes, but,” interrupted the careful Mr.| once winsome light by sheer despair. 


Pricem, “you made plenty of money on your 
own hook at the same time ?” 

“Certainly I did. The commission you 
allow is liberal, and I earned as much as I 
could. But, to revert to the advertisements, 
what do they mean? And is this gentleman,” 
he pointed to Lawrence, “connected with 
either of them?” 

Mr. Pricem explained the singular circum- 
stances of the appearance of the advertise- 
ments simultaneously and close together ; 
adding that he could not say anything about 
the one bearing the Parlby Chambers address, 
as to do so would be a breach of confidence, 
and any reply D'Arcy might make to it must 
be in the form of a letter to the initials given, 
when it would be duly forwarded to the 
responsible person, who was not Mr. Darvill, 
though the latter had inserted the other one. 
D’Arcy, who appeared very ill, was bewildered 
at this confused state of affairs, and it took 
some time before Lawrence could show that 
his advertisement had nothing whatever to do 
with the other, and that it was by chance that 
they had met where they now stood. 

“ And pray, sir,” asked D'Arcy, “ what do 
you want of me, that you took such a curious 
manner of finding me out ?” 

Lawrence replied that if Captain D’Arcy, 
who had at one time been very friendly with 
some relatives of his, would favour him with 
a private interview he would explain all ; but 
that he could say no more in the presence of 
a third person—their “mutual friend” (so 
the cunning Lawrence put it)—“ who would 
no doubt excuse them readily?” To that 
Mr. Pricem, who felt more satisfied than ever 
that in all this there lay embedded a certain 
amount of business tu be done, replied in his 
most polite manner, telling ‘Mr. Bullen,” 
or Captain D’Arcy as he now preferred to 
call his colleague, that the written reply of the 
letter to the advertisement, standing with the 








What he had to tell—and, oh, what a relief 
it was to speak to a sympathizing woman 
(Lawrence had wisely left Bab to receive the 
confidence alone) of the grief that was fast 
killing him!—was nothing much in itself; 
yet, taken with the half lights she was already 
possessed of, she felt herself at last approach- 
ing some clearness in the Pauline Newlyn 
affair, though of course nothing explicit or 
defined could as yet be arrived at. D’Arcy 
told her how, finding he could do no good in 
Queensland, he had long ago returned to 
London and devoted himself to business with 
such energy, more as 2 distraction than for 
any other reason, that he rapidly found himself 
making money, and then he had, to a limited 
degree, returned to society, while closely 
attending to his occupation in the working 
hours of the day. Thus he had quite 
accidentally met the Hon. Miss Newlyn again 
—how his face quivered with emotion as he 
touched most delicately on this most delicate 
subject !—and, meeting her constantly, had— 
had—but there he broke down, and hid his 
face in his hands unable to proceed. 

The gentle-hearted girl, in low, soothing 
tones, said that she quite understood the 
allusion, and guessed at the circumstances, 
which he need not further detail. But, she 
asked, on the presumption that practically 
speaking the pair had resumed the old Ripple- 
bank relationship, could he give her any idea 
of what all the mystery was about, and why 
Pauline had fallen into such a deplorable 
condition that her reason, if not her life, was 
in danger? D’Arcy was dreadfully upset at 
that question, because so complete had been 
the rupture, that he was in total ignorance of 
Miss Newlyn’s illness ; and he told Barbara 
that the sharpest spear now piercing his heart 
was the anguishing thought that Pauline 
had, for the second time, heartlessly jilted 
him, when she, he could only suppose, found 
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out the way in which he had to work for his 
living. He went on, pulling from his breast 
pocket a worn letter-case, from which he took 
and handed to Barbara a little note :— 

“There, Miss Darvill, read that; it con- 
tains, all I know of the matter, and I believe 
it will kill me before long.” 

Bab eagerly perused and re-perused the 
single line in which Pauline had given this 
most devoted lover his final congé—that single, 
trenchant line, whose cruel bitterness burnt 
while it cut home to the very heart. Bab 
turned it over and over, in hopes of finding | 
something more ; but there was nothing what- | 
ever. Then she pondered deeply over it, 
letter by letter, brief as it was ; while D’Arcy, 
utterly broken down, found all his strength | 
and firmness of manliness deserting him, and 
he turned away to the recess of one of the 
windows, weeping silently in his great mental 
torture, and scarce able to suppress the visible 
and audible signs of his overwhelming sorrow. 
After a time, finding that he was calmer, she 
asked, “And you know of no reason, no 
actual cause I mean, for her writing to you 
thus, after she had led you on to paying her 
attentions again ?” 

“None whatever, except what I have said ; 
but even that does not explain the tremen- 
dous suddenness of the blow thus delivered. 
Only a few nights before we were on the very 
best of terms. I told herthe firm I was with, 
the same place where I met your brother to- | 
day ; and I also told her that they only knew 
me by an a/ias, as I had found my own name 
and rank a bar to City employment.” 

“ And she took no exception to what you 
said?” 

“Not a syllable. Quite the contrary. She 
seemed delighted—for I had long kept it from | 
her—when [ told her those things, and we 
parted the very best of friends—parted,” he 
added, grief breaking his voice, “ never to 
meet again!” 

“ Had you, d’ye think, any rival ?” 

“None that I am aware of—none, I am 
quite certain !” 

‘‘Tt is, dear Captain D’Arcy, the most ex- 
traordinary case I ever heard of, and the 
worst of it is, with poor Pauline and Lady St. 
Berners both so ill. By the way,” she broke 








off abruptly, “did Mrs. Hadden know any- 
thing of your intentions, or of what was going 
on?” 

Even with all his grief pressing him sorely 
at this most painful hour of his heart revela- 
tions, D’Arcy could not help smiling at Bab’s 
‘question. For answer, he said that Mrs. 





Hadden was so careless that. she never 
seemed to observe what they did, but that 
once or twice she had remarked upon Mr. 
Redburne’s attitude towards Pauline, and 
that the real lovers had tacitly encouraged 
the good lady’s self-deception in the matter, 
as they had no wish she should yet know 
what was going on under her very nose. 

“Mr. Redburne was wof a rival, then?” 
asked Barbara, pointedly. 

“‘ Assuredly not. He had been, perhaps, 
in the old days, but not in the present case. 
In fact, he was a friend of mine, and some- 
times came to see me.” 

These statements and answers formed 
all Barbara Darvill could learn from D’Arcy, 
or that he had to tell; and, with the expres- 
sion of a few deeply sympathetic wishes, she 
obtained from him permission to question 
Pauline on the subject if the health of the 
girl would permit, for she (Miss Darvill) 
could not but think that a huge mistake 
existed somewhere, and no effort must be 
spared to find out where it lay. When 
Myles arrived home he found himself—so 
consoling is it to even talk of one’s griefs to 
another—much better and more cheerful than 
he had felt ever since the fatal note had 
been given him, and he was also more 
collected in mind than usual. He bethought 
him of the second advertisement referring 
to him in the Zmes, and he wondered very 
much what it could be about, and who on 
earth wanted him in connection with his 
father’s estate, which had long since been 
liquidated and wound up. At all events, 
Myles’s conduct in the bankruptcy had been 
above suspicion, except at the kindly lips of 
Lady St. Berners, and he had no hesitation 
in answering the advertisement by letter, as 
Mr. Pricem had pointed out was the only 
proper course to pursue. That done, 
D’Arcy went for a long walk down into 
Surrey, and when he returned, at a very late 
hour, he found he was so really sleepy, 
which had not been the case for a long 
time previously, that a night in bed came as 
a consolation and a strengthener, in place of 
being a torture and the occasion of weakness. 

The Darvills, on the other hand, were 
considerably excited by the events of the 
day, and sat talking over them long after all 
the other guests in the hotel had retired 
to bed. In the end they resolved upon a 
settled course of action which they hoped 
would result in clearing up the whole un- 
pleasant family contretemps, and it was so 
simple that they only wondered why it had 
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not occurred to them at first. Of course it 
was based on what, after all, was only a 
presumption, that Bab might find an oppor- 
tunity of questioning either mother or 
daughter, or both, and so far it was de- 
fective. But the girl went down to the old 
Palace the next day to reside, quite deter- 
mined that she would stay there until she 
had got at something definite from either 
Lady St. Berners or Pauline Newlyn. 


CHAPTER XII.—LAWRY DARVILL PLAYS THE 
DOCTOR, 


HAT walking tour, ordered for the 
benefit of Dick Redburne’s health, 
occupied such an unconscionable time that 
his intimates, particularly those to whom he 
owed money, boldly gave out at the sporting 


clubs that he had_ bolted from society for the | 


excellent reason that he could not pay up. 
Lawry Darvill, ferreting about the City and | 


lethargy, and Lawry must exercise the same 
amount of patience as the writer did. All 
this bored him consumedly, and he was 
seriously thinking of making a flight over to 
Hombourg, with the plump Fraulein Mark- 
feldt in his mind’s eye very distinctly, when 
one night that he lay awake in bed—Myles 
D*Arcy had been dining with him, for they 
were friends instead of rivals now—an idea 
came into his head that, he thought, would 
put an end to all the nonsense and mystifi- 
cation which had been going on so long. 
The next morning he felt even more 
assured that it would result well if it were only 
cleverly worked out ; and Lawry was accus- 
tomed to flatter himself that he had a talent 





for plotting not usually vouchsafed to English- 
/men. His idea was, in point of fact, a 
| veritable plot or an intrigue, and he went 
down to an hotel at Kingston, where he in- 
tended to remain zzcognito until he could put 
|it in execution. 


the West End, in the curious way whic h| One fine morning Bab Darvill was sum- 
supplied him with amusement during his | moned to Staines by a letter from the agent 


sister’s absence, happened to come across | of their estate, and she left Pauline with 
that piece of information in respect to Dick, | strict injunctions to the maid that her invalid 


and was very indignant when he heard it, for 
he happened to know that it was not true. 
They both banked with the same firm,and Mr. 
Darvill’s account was such an exceedingly 
good one to have, and had been on the books 
so very long, that he was looked upon almost | 
as one of themselves, or at all events as a 
confidential customer, and he was thus able 
to ascertain that Mr. Redburne’s balance was | 
unusually healthy just then. 

Why, therefore, did Dick Redburne stay | 
away so long, and never write aline to Lawry 


except in the shape of disjointed post-cards, | 
from all sorts of places, dnd always ending | 
with the intimation that he was just going on, | 
Darvill,| opened the door, and in walked Lawrence 


but did not know exactly where? 
in one of his numerous change 
was highly indignant at this treatment, and 
would have given his friend what is vulgarly 
called “a piece of his mind,” if he could 
only have got hold of him. To say the truth, 
the unhappy cripple so much missed Barbara, 
and missed Dick—for he was quite unaccus- 
tomed to live alone—that he was gradually 
working himself into a rage with both, and 
his crooked mind began to distrust both. As 
for Bab, her letters from Hampton Court 
Palace wearied him exceedingly, for they 
were all of one purport—Lady St. Berners 








. appeared to be gradually mending in health, 


little progress could yet be made towards 
rousing the Hon. Miss Newlyn from her 





| mistress was not to beleft alone. That maid, 
| however, had a lover, as maids wz// have, and 
/no sooner was Miss Darvill ex voufe than the 
|lover appeared on the terrace below the 
| window, and speedily induced the girl by 
signs to go out and meethim. Pauline, who 
| was cather better that morning, and took 
ia little more notice of what was going on 
from the sofa she occupied, did not regret 


| the attendant’s absence until she was startled 


by hearing a distinct knock at her door, 


| when she. began to tremble all over in a 


manner she had never done previous to her 
illness. She was unable to answer. The 
visitor, however, did not wait for that, but 


iss Newlyn had not seen for 


| some years. 


“How d’ye do, Pauline? Sorry to hear 
you’re not well. What’s the matter, old gal ? 
Do tell a fellow! Got the pip?” 

The vulgarest cockney in all London 
could scarcely have equalled the vulgarity of 
tone and manner with which Lawrence, on 
purpose be it noted, put that string of 
commonplace questions ; and then, instead 
of waiting for a reply, he went in with a series 
of similar remarks, while he straddled across 
the nearest chair he could find, as though he 
were in some low pothouse instead ofa lady’s 
boudoir. This conduct, just as he antici- 
pated, had a very startling effect on the Hon. 
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Miss Newlyn. For the first time for many 
a long week she sat bolt upright without 
being assisted to that position; her deep 
eyes gleamed forth again with a weird, strange 
light, a ruddier flush than he had ever seen 
before passed across her olive-tinted features, 
and an expression of very lively indignation 
was depicted ona countenance that had been 
absolutely expressionless for whole weeks at 
atime. Even her lips began to quiver with 
emotion, and at length she found articulation 
for the words, “ How dare you, sir, intrude 
here?” 

But there was a great deal worse intrusion 
to follow— intrusion on her most sacred feel- 
ings—for in precisely the same vulgar style 
Lawrence went on to recall to her memory 
the last time she had been in his company, 
and declared that he had come deliberate 
to ask her, for the third time, ifshe intende 
to marry him, and when it was to be. 

Words could not describe the look of un- 
utterable horror she cast upon him when he 
blurted out this question with blunt defiance, 
and she again found words to denounce his 
outrageous conduct in language which was 
quite appropriate to the occasion, being 
entirely unmeasured, and uttered in a voice 
that did not want for strength. In a word, 
the sudden and alarming shock she had re- 
ceived brought Miss Newlyn to herself, as it 
dissipated the lethargy in which she had lain 
so long ; and one could scarcely have believed 
that it was the same girl who, only a few 
brief moments before, had been lying torpid, 
prone, and moodily brooding, as she always 
had been brooding of late, in a state of pro- 
found dejection from which nothing seemed 
able to arouse her. 





and marry Dick himself if you like. Now 
will you have me?” 

As she was speechless before with feeble- 
ness or morbidity of mind, so now she had 
become speechless from pure indignant rage, 
but she shook her head violently at him in 
token of her unqualified negative, and put up 
her hands with a clawing motion, as though 
she would like to stop his tongue by their 
aid. Presently he thought it time to change, 
or to appear to change his humour, and he 
said: ‘ Oh, then, if you won’t have me, I know 
it is because you love another man. Now, 
don’t deny it. I knowall about it. You’ve 
made yourself ill, or pretend you’re ill, be- 
cause you love Myles D’Arcy.” 

“What?” she screamed. “Me? I? 
How dare you say that I could love a man 
following the most wickedly degrading 
occupation in the whole world? A low, 
mean, dishonest betting man, or, worse, a 
betting man’s ‘tout,’ as it is called! How 
dare you say it?” 

Lawrence Darvill emitted a long, loud 
whistle, as who should say, ‘‘ Oh, oh! here’s 
a revelation I’ve got out of her!”’ But as 
he desired his suspicion to be, if possible, 
converted into a certainty, he persistéd in 
repeating that he felt sure she loved this 
D’Arcy, and, besides, how did she know he 
was a betting tout ? 

“How do I know it?” she replied in 
accents of the bitterest scorn. ‘1 know it, 
because Mr. Redburne proved it to me, 
showed it to me, and I saw him (Myles 
D’Arcy) carrying on the infamous trade twiee 
with my own eyes!” 

But the memory of that fearful awakening 














Lawrence Darvill saw his advantage, and 
He said he was 
quite in earnest in his present proposals, 
and he required to have a plain answer to 


he pursued it mercilessly. 


them, Yes or No? 
“No! no! 


literally ringing through the room. 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense, my good girl ; I 
.mean you to marry me, and marry me you 
shall. Why, don’t you know that I loved 
you so awfully that I made a Will in your 
favour long ago? Dick Redburne—your 
friend Dick, you know—is one of the 
trustees ; you ask him, and he’ll tell you how 
long ago it is since I made the Will, leaving 
everything to you ; and when I’m dead and 
gone you'll be a pretty young widow and able 
to play ducks and drakes with the money, 


A hundred times, no!” she 
cried out with startling vehemence, her tones 





from her passionate dream of a passionate 
love proved too’ much for Pauline in her 
sorely enfeebled state of health, and throwing 
up her hands with a wild, demoniacal shriek, 
the unfortunate young lady went off into a 
fearful attack of hysterics. Darvill had over- 
done it, had overplayed his part, and he 
turned yellow as the jaundice under the 
sudden access of terror lest he had killed 
her. The thoughtless maid heard the 
terrible screams through the open window, 
even in the midst of her own love-making, 
and ran up to the room in hottest haste, 
while after her was Barbara Darvill, who had 
come home as fast as possible whén she 
found that the Staines errand was only one 
of her brother's grotesque hoaxes, played off 
on this occasion, Bab feared, with some ill-. 
omened intention. In her hot haste to 
reach Pauline’s couch, where the maid had 
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Just published, crown 8vo. Illustrated, Price 3s. 6d. 
FROM THE BEGINNING; 


Or, Stories from Genesis. 
By Mrs. G, E. Morror, autnor of *‘ The Story of Jesus.” 


Just ublished, small crown 8vo. ~ [lustrated, Price 2s, 6d, 


MYSTERIOUSLY MISSING. 
The Strange Adventures of Two Little Pickles. 
By Rev. Frepexick Lanesripaes, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Peacock Alley,” &e. 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated Price 68, 


JEANIE NAIRN. 
By Miss Gravyt, author of “ My Heart's iu the Highlands,” &c. 


THE STORY OF JESUS, for Little Children. 
By Mrs, G. E, Morton, author of “ Friend in Need Papers.” 
Crown Svo., cloth extra, 5s, With 12 full-page Illustrations. 
“The Author has been very successful, not only in choosing 
appropriate words, but in exhibiting the narrative in an agreeable 
and picturesque style.’ ’— Queen. 























; WORKS BY BRENDA, 


Author of “ Froggy's Little Brother,” ‘‘ Nothing to Nobody.” 


1, WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 
Just published, small crown 8vo. IJilustrated, Price 3s. 6d. 


2. FYNIE’S FLOWER. 

Sm. cr. 8vo., cl., with 3 [llustrations by H. R. Rober'son. Is. 6d. 
: “* Written with the same earnest piety:which chayasterizes the 
i) well-known works of the authoress of ‘ Nothing to Nobody ;’ when 
= we have said that it is quite equal to its predecessors, we have 
Ey given the little book a suffizient recommendation.” —JvAn Bull, 


3, ESPECIALLY THOSE. 
With Three Illustrations. Smul! crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
** A very tonching little story. Will help to turn many a form 
into a reality.” — Guardian, 


THE FORTY SHIRES: 
Their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends. 
By Cuartorre M. Mason. Crown 8vo., with 20 Illus., 5s. 
“ An interesting account of the English shires, Contains a 
tore of useful information, told in an interesting syle, and 
elieved by anecJote und legen|.”—School Board Chronicle, 
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By the. Author of “THE PEEP OF DAY.” 
NURSERY BIBLE STORIES. 
In the following order. First for 4, the last fur 10 years of age. 
1, THE PEEP OF DAY: 


A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction. 
be 18mo., with 27 Illvs., cl sh, 28.; roxb., 28. 6.4.; sehoul ed., 1s. 2d. 
G Large ed., sq. er. 8vo., 11 full-page Lilus., in cole urs, e!., 38. 6d. 


STREAKS OF LIGHT. 
49th Thousand, 52 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap edition, Iliustrate, limp clott, 1s. 6d, 


. LINE UPON LINE; 
Or, a Second Series of Religious Instruction. 
Part I., 297th Thou-and, 30 Titus. , club, 2s, 6d.; roxbarghe, 3s. 
Part II., 206th Thousand, 27 Illus, ., Cluth, 2s, 64.; roxburghe, 33. 
Cheap editions, Iilust aied, limp cloth, Ls, 4d. 

. PRESEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
4lst Thou-aud, 68 [llus, and Map, cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Cheap edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, ls. 6d, 


APOSTLES PREACHING TO JEWS AND 
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; roxburghe, 3s. 
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5. 
GENTILES ; O7, the Acts Explained to Children. 
f 14th Thousaud, 27 Il'us. and Map, cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 33, 
Cheap edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, 1s, 4d. 


6. LINES LEFT OUT. 
5lst Thounsad, 28 [iustrations, 23. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s, 
Cheap edition, I!lustrated, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

7, KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
22nd Thousand, 27 Ilius, and ye 2 cloth, 3.; roxburghe, 3s 61. 
Cheap edition, Ill strated, limp cloth, 1s. 61, 

THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH 
13th Thousand, 27 Illus. and Map, cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Cueap edition, Iilastrat- d, limp cloth, ls. 6d. 

9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
57th Thousand, 26 Illustrations, ‘ghoth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s, 
Cheap edition, Tilustra: ed, limp cloth, 1s, 4d, 
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By the Rev. Sir EMILIUS BAYLEY, Bart., B.D: 
1, DEEP UNTO DEEP. 


Being an Inquiry into some of the Deeper Experiences 
of the Christian Life. 
Second edition, crown 8v., 420 pages, cloth, 6s. 
‘‘A practical, searching, and devotional inquiry, For the 
afflicted especially, the work will indeed be of inestimable value.” 
—English Churchman, 


2. THOROUGH. 
Being an Attempt to show the Value of Thoroughhess 


in severai Departments of Christian. Life. 

Third edition, revised, small crown 8vo., cloth, 420 pages, 6s, 

‘* A practical volume which will be read with pleasure by those 
to whom it is addressed, whilst the sincerity which marks every 
page, and the thought which it suggests, will make that a 

rofitable to both young and old, aad we are glad to recommen 
it to our readers.”—John Bull, 





By the Rt. Rev. Bishop OXENDEN. 
1, Short LECTURES on the SUNDAY GOSPELS. 


ADVENT TO EastKR, 17th Thousand. | Feap, 8vo., 2s. 64.; 
EastER TO ADVEN’, 16th Thousand. { morocco, 7s. each, 
Tuo volumes bound in one, roan, Ts, 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


2. THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
35th Thousand, tcap. Svo,, large type, cluth, 3s, 


38. THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; 
Or, Counse! to the Awakened, 
278th Thousand, fvap, 8vo., large type, 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d,; 


morocco, 78, 
Cheap Edition, small type, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s, 6d.; morocco, 4s, 6d, 


4. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
47th Thousand, feap, 8vo., cloth, large type, 2s. 6d,; roan, 4s. 6d.; 


mo occo, 7s. 
Cheap Edition, small type, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 6d. 


5. PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Two Vols, 
OLp TestaMENT. 37th Thousand, 2 Feap, 8vv., cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Nrw TEestaMeEnt. ist Thousand, § ch, 

Two volumes bound in one, roan, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 6d, 


6. COTTAGE SERMONS; 
Or, Plain Words to the Poor. 
12th Thousand, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


7. COTTAGE READINGS. 
7th Thousand, feap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

8. FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 
Ist Series, 120th Lewamord. Feap. &vo., 2+. 6d.; roan, 43. 6d.; 
2nd Series, 22ud Thousand, moroceo 7s. each. 

Two volumes bound in one, roan, Ts. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS, Complete EightWeeks. 


Very large type. Sq. crown 8vo., clotb, 6s,; roan, 98.; mor,, 12s, 


10. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 


118th Thousand, 18mo., cloth, 1s.; roan, 28.; mor. or calf, 3s, 


ll. WORDS OF PEACE; 
Or, The Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 
7st Thousand, fcap, 8vo,, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


12. THE HOME BEYOND; 


Or, A Happy Old Age. 
163:d Thousand, feap. Svo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Bound with “Words of Peace, ” roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


13, FERVENT PRAYER. 
42nd Thousand, 15mo., limp cloth, 1s. 

14, GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 

22nd Thousand, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d, 
THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 

52nd Thousand, I8mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
16. THE STORY OF RUTH. 

14th Thousand, 18mo., limp cloth, 1s. 
A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. 
9.h Thousand, 18mo., limp eloth, 1s. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LAN. 


UAGE. 
Sree Thousand, 18mo., limp cloth, 18, ect 
Over Two MILLION Copies of this Author's ‘Works have been sold, 
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THE CHURCHMAN’S ANNUAL 


POPULAR HANDBOOK FOR 1882. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


MNHE CHURCHMAN’S ANNUAL will contain, in addition to a Chronicle of Events within 

the Church during the preceding year, an account of the Proceedings in Convocation, the 
Church Congress, Diocesan Conferences, and the Church in Parliament; University Intelli- 
gence, Appointments to Benefices, Ordinations, Obituary, Text of Church Bills, &c., &c., with 
a variety of important Statistics respecting Church Endowments, Church Building, and 
Education: the whole forming A CompLeTe HANDBOOK FoR CHURCHMEN. 





Forty Years of the Church in Ireland; or, The Pastor, the Parish, and its People. From 
1840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of the late Rev. Wintiam A. Fisner, of Toormore. With Illustrations. Paper, 1s. 


Sketches of English Nonconformity. History, Statistics, Statements of Doctrines, &e. By the Rev. A. 8. 
prog — St. Jude’s, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter by the Lorp Bisnor or WincuEsreR. Cr. 8vo., 
loth, 1s. 6d. 


A Handbook of the Church and Dissent. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, 
Yorkshire. 1s. 


Thirty Short Addresses for Family Prayers and Cottage Meetings. By “ Finezis,” Author of “‘ Simple 
Preparation for the Holy Communion.” Containing Addresses by the late Canon KinGstEy, Canon G. H. WiLKINsON, 
Dr, Vaveuay, and “ Fipguis.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Lights and Shadows of Ancient European Mythology, Language and History ; or, Odin’s Rune 


of Yggdrasil. By KuizapeTH Witson. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Mission of Elijah to restore all Israel, previous to our Lord’s Second Advent. By the late Jouy 
Witson. New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A Demon Watch. By Bznsamin Grorcz Amster. Limp cloth, 1s. 
Poetical Essays. By Tuomas Aneus Suaw. Limp cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
Songs after Sunset. By Joszrn 8S, Frzercuer. Small 8vo., 2s. 


Hymns for Children of the English Church ; Simple Verses for every Sunday and Holy Day in the Christian 
Year. Crown 8vo., Paper, 1s. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Through the Church Porch. Thoughts associated with the Church Services, and other short Poems. By 
E. Warpves. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
** As we take up this beau little volume we are reminded of George Herbert. We cordially commend it to our readers,” — 
Weekly Review, 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E. Surrey. Super royal 32 mo., cloth, gilt edges, 
1s, 6d 


“4 of modern poetical books, it stands, in our opinion, higher than most.”—Church Bells. 
Astbury Church ; and other Poems. By the Rev. Joszpu OaxpEn. Is. 
The Gospel in the Church’s Seasons. By a Deaconess of the Church of England. Small 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d 


Church Seasons. Practical Remarks on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year (Advent to All Saints), Fifth 
Edition, Cloth antique, red edges, 2s. 


Pressing Onward ; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. By Rev. Dr. Wuirremorz, Rector of St. 
Katherine Cree, London. 3rd Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Pathway of Peace; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. By Rev. 
Dr. WuiTTEMoRE. Third Edition, — [Shortly.} 


ANNUALS. 


Golden Hours for 1881. A Magazine for Family and General Reading. With numerous full-page Illustrations and 
smaller Engravings by Eminent Artists. Bound in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Sunshine for 1881. An Illustrated Magazine for Young People and Family Reading. Edited by Rev. Dr, Wurrrz- 
MORE. Handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; Cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Faithful Words for Old and Young. For 1881. Cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 
The National Church. For 1881. A Monthly Record of Church Work. Imperial 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


Church Portrait Journal. The Volume for 1881, containing 24 portraits of Clergymen and Dignitaries of the 
Church of England, with Biography. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Cottage Almanac for 1882. The Forty-third Year of Publication. In large type, printed in red and 
black,.. On a Sheet, 1d. 

Robinson’s Twelve-Tablet Diary for 1882. Serviceable as adate box. The whole month at a glance, and the 
memorandums kept forthe year. Tohangup, 6d. 
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Short Sketches of Fathers of the English Church, 
for Young Readers. 
By Frances Puiuirs. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s, 
The River Singers. 


By WitttaAM Rosson. Fcap. Svo., cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. 





Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman. 
By W. H. G. Kinaston. Third Edition. Illustrated. Imp. 
16mo., cloth gilt, 5s.; with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
Short Stories for Young People. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. New Edition. Illustrated, 1émo. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Pleasant Talks about Jesus. 
By Jonn CoLtwELL. Crewn 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Shadows of Good Things to Come; or, the 


Gospel in Ruth. 
% C. ¥. Huy, Author of “ Passing Through the Waters,” 
“From Darkness to Light,” &c. (In the press.) ‘ 


Kilkee: a Story of Village ‘Life on the West 


Coast of Ireland. 
By Exiza Kerr, Author of “ The Golden City,” “ Slieve Bloom,” 
&c. 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 


Ws, Ladies’ Treasury for I88l. 
Edited by Mrs. WarREN. Large Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, bevelled 
ot sens. |... 


The Net Cast in Many Waters : Sketches from 
the Life of Missionaries for !88I. 
Demy 8vo.,, cloth gilt, 2s. 





Christian Progress for I88I. 
Edited by Rev, Ernest Boys, M.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 9d. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Old Bailey, 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 
Suitable for the Family Circle. 

The New Volumes for 1881 are Now Ready, 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

One Penny Monthly (16 pages). A Page of Music for the Young now 
appears in each Number. The Yearly Volume for 1881 may be 
had, with numerous Engravings, Ornamental Cover, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s, 6d. 

This Periodical is Patronised by the Princess of Wales. 
THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

Printed in clear bold type. One Penny Monthly (16 pages). The 
Yearly Volume for 1881, Ornamental Cover, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 

Printed in bold type, 80 as to suit the Aged »s well as other classes. 
One Penny Monthly (16 pages). The Yearly Volume for 1831 poy 
be had, in Urnamental Cover, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 28. ; gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

London: SEELEY & CO, 54, Fleet Street ; 
S. W PARTRIDGE & CO., 9, Paternoster Row, 


THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 
One Halfpenny Monthly. The Yearly Part for 1881, with Coloured 
‘over, and full of Engravings, ls. ; gilt, 2s., each. The Fourth 
pon Mee md (1876 to 1880) may now be had, cloth plain, 5s. ; 
cloth gilt, gilt 3, 68. 
nea THE WELCOME. 

With numerous Engravings by first-class Artists. The Yearly 
Volume for 1881. cloth plain, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 10s.6d. Weekly 
Nambers, One Penny. Monthly Parts, Sixpence. — 

The Articles are by Popular Authors, and are suitable for the 
entertainment of both youth and old age. : 

A Page of Music, in both Notations, appears in every number, 
which will be found to be serviceable as Singing Lessons. An En- 
graving is added as a Frontispiece to the Monthly Parte. 

THE BAND OF MERCY ADVOCATE. 

The Organ of the Band of Mercy Societies for proeestiog amongst 
» Young the practice of Kindness to Animals, One alfpenny, 

onthly. 

The Yearly Volume for 1881, with Coloured Cover, 1s.; cloth, 
1s. 6d.; gilt. 2s. each. } } oth 

With numerous Illustrations, Pages of Music for Singing, and 
interesting Anecdotes about Animals, &. 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

An Illustrated Paper. For Promoting the Health, Wealth, and 

of the Working Claases 











Happi ‘ 
i quteer Monthly. The Yearly Part for 1881, ve Coloured Cover, 


full of Engravings. 1s. 6d. each ; gilt 2s, 6d. 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


Tilustrations. One Pen’ thly (16 
ieee Yearly olume for 1881, Coloured Cover, 1s. G.: 
Londen, BW. RIDGE & CO., 9, Paternoster Row. 





fF. E. LONGLEY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





DANGER SIGNALS. 


Temperance Stories. for the Times, By F. M. Houmzs, 
Thirteen complete Stories, each with full-page Illus- 
tration. Square mo., very handsomely bound. 2/-. 


EVERY-DAY STORIES. 5 


By Emitiz Searcurietp. With many full-page Dlus- 
trations. Quarto, handsomely bound. 3/6. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


Short Stories for Young and Old. A splendid Gift 

Book, containing 93 full-page Illustrations. Very 

handsomely bound in black, silver, and gold, with gilt 
edges, 2/6, 


STONES FROM THE BROOK. 


By Rev. Richarp Newron, D.D. The latest, best, and 
cheapest of the works of this world-renowned writer, 
Attractively bound, 1/-. 


GOOD COOKERY. 


A Catechism for Schools and Young Persons. Aftrac- 
tively bound. 0/9. 


F. E. LONGLEY, 
39, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By Dre. CORNWELL, F.RGS. 


The Science of Arithmetic. A Systematic Course of 
Numerical Reasoning «nd Computations; with very numerous 
Exercises. By JAMEs Ci RNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. firca, MA. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additions, 4s. 6d, 

‘ NOW READY. . 

Key to Science of Arithmetic. Showing the Method 
of Solution for every Question. 4s. 6d. 

School Arithmetic. 14th Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Key to School Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 

Arithmetic for Beginners; combines simplicity and 
fulness in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary 
Fractions. 4th Edition. 1s. : 

A School Geography. 69th Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, 
with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. a 

Geography for Beginners. 48th Edition, 1s, ; or, 
with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. 

Questions on the Geography for Beginners. 6d. 

Select English Poetry for Schools and Families, 
16th Edition. 4s. 6d. , 

Poetry for Beginners. A Collection of Short and 
Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 7th Revised Edition, 1s. 

A School Atlas; consisting 30 small Maps, in which 
is found every place mentioned in the “ Author's School Geo- 
graphy.” 28. 6d.; or 4s: coloured. F 

Map-book for Beginners ; a Companion Atlas to the 
“ Geography for Beginners,” consisting of twelve of Maps 
(above seventy | and small). 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. co! . 2 

Book of Blank Maps. The above Maps complete in 
all but the names, to be filled in by the Learner. Is. % 

Book of Map Projections. The Lines of Latitude 
and Longitude only to the above Maps. Ils. xe 

Alien and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 58th Edition. 
2s. red leather ; or 1s, 9d. cloth, 

Grammar for Beginners. An Introduction to Allen 
and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 72nd Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d, 


sewed; " 
The Young Composer ; or, Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition. 42nd Edition. 1s.6d. | 
Key to Young Composer. 13th Edition, 3s. _— 
Spelling for Beginners. A Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling at the same time. 3rd Edition. 1s. 











Loxpon : SIMPKIN &Co; HAMILTON &Co.; W. KENT & Co, 
Epinsures ; OLIVER & BOYD. 









JAMES NISBE T & Co.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PALESTINK~EXPLORED. The Natural Features, Manners, Customs, Rites, and 
Colloquial Expressions which throw light upon the Bible. By the Rev. James Nem, M.A., formerly Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Jerusalem. “ Extremely interesting and valuable as illustrations of the Bible.”-—Palestine Explora- 


tion Fund Quarterly Statement. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 

HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDREN: or, a Chime of Bells from the Little Sanctuary, 

-- being brief Sermons for the Young for each Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. J. R. Macpvrr, D.D., Author of 
‘In Christo,” ‘* Palias of Elim,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

BIBLE IMAGES. By the-Rev. James Wexts, M.A., Author of “ Bible Echoes,” &c, 

. | Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, ds. 6d. 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON IN BLANK VERSE. By the Rev. Canon Crarxz, D.D., 
with an ‘introduction by the Rev. Dr. Bonar. Pott 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS. By Rev. J. Oswatp Dykes, D.D., Author of “‘ Abraham,” &¢. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

VEDIC RELIGION. By the Rev. K. 8. Macponaxp, Missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland, Calcutta. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. ‘By the Rev. Grorcz Everarp, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ Day by Day,” &c. With a recommendatory letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
16mo, limp cloth, 1s., boards, 1s. 6d. 

TREASURES OF ‘THE TALMUD. © By P. I. Hersnon, with a Preface by the Rev. 
Canon Spence, D.D., Vicar of St. Pancras. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

WATERS OF QUIETNESS. By Miss Macritcute. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH; or, Pokings round the Pole. By R. M. Bauuantyne, ff 
Author of ‘‘The Lonely Island,” ‘‘ Post Haste,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. ; 

MY DOGGIE AND I. By thesame. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS. By Mrs. Wiatry. ‘Small crown 8vo, cloth. Hach 1s. 

THOUGHTS. FOR. MOTHERS. THOUGATS FOR SERVANTS. 


THOUGHTS FOR CHILDREN. THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS, 
THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. By Miss Warner, Author of “ Wide, Wide World.” ' 
(New Volume of the ‘‘ Golden Ladder” Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, 3s, 6d. 4 

DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS, By Mrs. Marsnaux, Author of ‘‘ Cathedral Cities,” P 

« -&c: Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. : 

A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. Crown 8vo, cloth, f 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. 3 

HELEN HERVEY’S CHANGE;; or, Out of Darkness into Light. By Maria Enauisn f 
(“ Home and School Series.””) Small crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1s. 6d. Hi 

THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H.C. Coarz. (Entertaining Library for Young People.) [ 
Small crown 8vo, Is. 


DORRINCOURT. A Tale for Boys. By B. Henpmann. Crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. [f 
A BRIGHT LIFE. Crown 8yo, cloth, with steel portrait, 3s. 6d. : 


RECENT BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. By her Sister. 38th Thousand. f 
Crown 8yo, with steel portrait, cloth, 6s 

DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. By the Rey. J. Oswatp Dyxzs, M.A, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Abraham,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, red'edges, 3s 6d. 

WORK AND PRAYER. The Story of Nehemiah.. By the Rev. A. M. Symrnaton, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIRED CHRISTIANS. By the Author of the ‘‘ Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm,” &c. 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 

A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH'S NEED. By T. U. Dupzey, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, The Bohlen Lecture, 1881. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SONGS IN THE TWILIGHT. By the Rev. Canon Brut, D.D., Author of “ Voices 
from the Lakes,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s,6d. is 

A MOTHER. Fora Daughter. By Mrs. Umpuexsy, Author of “ A Child. For a Mother.” 

‘ Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening Readings for a Month. By 
Mancarer Stewart Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Steps through the Stream *’ With twoillustrations 16mo, cloth extra, 1s. 

THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE; Asa problem of International Policy in connection 

“with the Requirements of Christiauity, and the Expectation of the Jews. By B, WatKex, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


“LONDON: JAMES NISBET AND O., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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already arrived, Bab did not notice Lawry, 
who had slipped behind the open door, and 
no sooner did he see them engaged actively 
in endeavouring to restore the patient to her- 
self, than he slipped out and made his way 
downstairs to the sitting-rooms of Lady 
St. Berners without more ado. He found 
her ladyship sensibly better than when he 
had last seen her, and she was not, as he 
had half feared would be the case, in the 
least disturbed by what was going on in her 
daughter’s apartment, there being double 
doors to both, so that it was next to impos- 
sible to hear poor Pauline’s screams and 
yelling bursts of laughter, alternating with 
one another while the hysteria lasted. As 
I.awrence was much afraid of being caught 
by Bab flagrante delicto, when he knew he 
might expect a torrent of upbraidings on his 
conduct, he hurredly got from her ladyship 
as much information as he could in the 
D’Arcy affair, and then went back to ,King- 
ston previous to starting for London. 

Blameable—indeed almost brutally atro- 
cious—as had been Lawrence Darvill’s plot 
against the Hon. Miss Newlyn, there could 
be no manner of doubt that when the 
hysterics came to an end the process had 
very materially improved the condition of 
the young lady. Her lethargy, once violently 
broken through by the rude shock so rudely 
administered, never again asserted itself in 
anything like its old proportions, and the 
doctors at their next consultation found their 
patient not merely much stronger and more 
herself, but that there was no longer, unless 
former symptoms should reappear, cause for 
fearing her brain would be overturned and 
her mind thrown off its balance. 

One day Dick Redburne, entering a re- 
mote village hostelry in Wales, found a letter 
awaiting him from Lawrence Darvill, but 
enclosed with a draft the former had been 
expecting from his bankers. Lawrence be- 
sought his friend to be at the Staines house 
on rent-day early the next week, for things 
were in an awful muddle, and if dear Dick 
would only settle them once more he would 
awfully oblige, and he would be left quite 
undisturbed in his own old set of rooms. 
For reasons of his own, Redburne had no 
intention whatever of letting the practical 
management of the very valuable Staines 
property slip out of his hands, and as Law- 
rence said nothing about the Hon. Miss 
Newlyn, Dick concluded that all bother had 
blown away in that quarter, and that he 
might safely attend the rent-audit. 


When he arrived he found that the business 
had been postponed—for fear his friend 
might not turn up, as Lawrence said—and 
he was not a little surprised to find Pauline 
sitting with Bab in the great front drawing- 
room where Darvill at once had led him. 
Miss Newlyn looked decidedly ill—white, 
with eyes seemingly scarce able to bear the 
light, for she shaded them with a fan, and a 
sort of nervous tremor about her that he had 
never before noticed. Bab was decidedly 
cold in her manner, but as that young lady 
had never been the best of friends with her 
brother’s chosen intimate, the latter did not 
set much store by her present demeanour. 
Dick, however, did not relish the manner in 
which Miss Newlyn addressed him in putting 
the startling question—which Dick certainly 
never expected to be put on such an occasion, 
or by her—-as to whether he was quite per- 
fectly sure that what he had formerly told 
her about Captain D’Arcy being a betting 
office keeper, was correct ? 

“Why,” he replied, in some confusion, 
‘“‘you saw him at work with your own eyes 
twice, and I only took you to witness what 
was going on at his office at your own urgent 





request. It was no business of mine, but he 
most certainly as a betting tout.” 

“There, I told you so,” remarked 
Lawrence with a seeming air of triumph ; 
‘Cand he was employed by a firm of betting 
office keepers—Towt, Pricem, & Co.—to 
manage their West End Branch, was he 
not?” 

“‘ Most decidedly he was.” 

“Most decidedly he was zot, Mr. alias 
Hoskyns !” 

Two gentlemen, both in a white heat of 
rage, had burst in from the back drawing- 
room with that indignant denial, and Dick 
Redburne saw, with deep consternation, that 
they were none other than Messrs."Towt & 
Pricem themselves. “And,” went on the 
latter of the firm, “ you know quite well, and 
knew all along, you scoundrel, that we were 
most respectable advertising agents, of known 
standing and repute in the City!” 

“Yes,” cried the senior partner, taking up 
the game, “and the only day you were ever 
at Parlby Chambers you gave us an order 
—there it is—for advertising the sale of two 
horses of yours. You lying rascal, to attempt 
to destroy our fame and good name in that 
way !” 

Dick Redburne fairly cowered under these 
two onslaughts, but, plucking up his courage 





again, and addressing Miss Newlyn, he 
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stammered out: “But you saw D’Arcy at 
Epsom, book in hand; and you also saw the 
swarm of touts in and out of the Piccadilly 
office ?” 

“I did,” she said in a low yet firm voice. 

“Yes, and what was Captain D’Arcy 

doing ?” added Mr. Pricem. ‘ Why, it’s well 
known that we contract for the advertising 
business of nearly all the first-class race meet- 
ings in the country, and the Captain—‘ our 
Mr. Bullen,’ as we used to call him—both 
at Epsom and at the Piccadilly office, was 
merely doing his duty and taking the adver- 
tisement orders for the next day. To think 
of such a fellow as you taking away the 
character of the largest and most respectable 
firm of advertising agents in England! ”’ 

“What,” asked Dick Redburne, _ be- 
ginning to bully, now that he perceived how 
thoroughly he was exposed, “does all this 
mean? I’ve only made a mistake, and 
that’s common enough! ” 

“My poor Dick,” said Lawrence Darvill, 
whose cynical nature had made him vastly 
enjoy the discoinfiture even of one who had 
been his selected friend, “ I'm afraid it’s all 
upwith you. Knowing—foryou weretrustee— 
that I had willed all my fortune to the Hon. 
Miss Newlyn, you schemed to obtain her 
hand and future fortune (still mine) by hook 
or by crook; and, to the same end, when 
Captain D’Arcy came on the scene, and had 
cut you out with the lady, as he has twice cut 
me out—confound him—you did not hesitate 
at representing him as a most infamous 
character, instead of as a high-souled, honour- 
able, and hard-working gentleman—as you 
all along knew he was—who has laboured so 
cleverly and so energetically that he is now 
on the high road to fortune.” 

“That indeed he is,” put in Mr. Pricem, 
*‘and will gain it, too, if he sticks to the 
business. Oh, I forgot, though, about that 
second advertisement in the Z¥mes, Mr. 
Darvill.” 

“ But I didn't,” replied Lawry. “It was 
from the owners of a famous American silver 
mine—one of those ‘ worthless’ securities in 
which old Mr. D’Arcy was thought to have 
flung away thousands of pounds. ‘That mine 
has turned out a perfect El Dorado in reality, 
and Captain D’Arcy will be a far wealthier 
man than his father ever was.” 

** And of course,” sneered Dick Redburne, 
pointing. in his baffled passion at Pauline, 
‘of course that insipid piece of goods, and 
her old pauper of a mother, will take up with 
the gallant and wealthy—my, how much the 


wealth has to do with it !—of course she will 
take up with the Captain again! ’Tis the 
silver mine has won her!”’ 

“Begone, you unmanly ruffian!” cried 
Lawrence Darvill, in great wrath ; “if I were 
only strong enough, I would kick you from 
my doors!” 

“T’ll do the job for you, Mr. Darvill,” 
eagerly put in the burly outdoor partner, 
Mr. Towt, and, suiting the action to the 
word, he seized his maligner by the collar, 
dragged him out into the hall, and literally 
kicked the discomfited rascal off the premises 
with the greatest ease. As Dick Redburne 
flew into the roadway from before the boot 
of the outraged Mr. Towt, Myles D’Arcy 
drove up, and guessed pretty well what had 
happened, for Lawrence Darvill, in making 
the necessary inquiries into Redburne’s dis- 
graceful plot, had informed the Captain of 
how he meant to confound the fellow out of 
his own mouth, and before the Hon. Miss 
Newlyn and the advertising agents in person. 
Brave and noble, D’Arcy would not trample 
on or even hurt the feelings of a fallen foe, 
and, with one merciful glance at the piteous 
object of Mr. Towt’s wrath, he went up the 
avenue and into the room where he knew 
the love of his heart would be awaiting him. 

And then she explained, tearfully and in 
self. abasement, all that needed explanation or 
confession in her treatment of him, the inter- 
ception of his cards and letters, their remaining 
unnoticed, the cruel note of farewell she had 
left for him in a sudden access of fierce and 
passionate indignation,. when Dick Red- 
burne’s plot had succeeded ; but she said she 
had never’ heard of the letter asking an 
explanation, which had been returned him 
by Lady St. Berners, and supposed her mother 
had taken upon herself the responsibility of 
that most heartless act. He was proceeding, 
in the most natural way with lovers, to stop 
her mouth from making further allusions to 
painful subjects that must now be bygones 
and forgotten for ever, when they were in- 
terrupted by a summons to luncheon, and 
had, perforce, to obey it. 

After the pleasant and happy meal, when 
the champagne had done its duty, Lawrence 
Darvill, in his turn, confessed that, prompted 
by jealousy, he had at one time done every- 
thing lying in his power to injure the Captain’s 
chances with Pauline; ‘‘and yet,” added 
their host, “in spite of all my spiteful tricks, 
he has gained the fair prize—bless ye, my 
children !—and I am left to lament as a happy 





bachelor all my life ; such is fate !” 
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“What about Friiulein Markfeldt ? ” cruelly 
and slily asked Bab. 

‘Bother the Fraulein, she’s too fat and 
ugly for me. Besides, I had a letter yester- 
day, announcing that she has just married 
some other ass !” 

The roar of laughter following that sally 
gave Myles an opportunity of quietly asking 
Pauline if she thought her mother could, at 
last, be induced to give her consent to their 
marriage. 

And the girl, no longer cold, but with all 
the natural and very deep affections of her 
heart fully expanded and developed, whis- 


pered him, abashed and yet with an utterable 
glance of purest devotion, that Lady St. 
Berners had already given her consent at the 
instance of Lawrence Darvill, and had sent, 
by him, a message ‘expressing her joy that 
all was to end so happily at last, and that 
she would not only sanction but bless their 
union. 

And so Myles D’Arcy and Pauline 
Newlyn speedily were made one, and the 
love between them, perhaps because it had 
been so often and so long balked, waxed 
exceeding great, until it became almost un- 
surpassable, 
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JHE Rercex Action oF PRAYER. 


ing link between the creature 
and the Creator, between man 
and God, is, and has ever been, 
universally acknowledged. ‘The 
practical obtains among all races and in all 
climes, among the adherents of the strictest 
monotheism as among the believers in a 
plurality of deities, among non-Christian as 
among Christian nations. But the difference, 
generally speaking, in the character of the pe- 
titions that are offered is in this, that with the 
former the keynote of prayer is fear, but with 
the latter the keynote is love. ‘The former de- 
precate the wrath of an offended Deity, the 
latter trustfully appeal to a higher wisdom. 
Too often, however, even in Christian com- 
munities, prayer degenerates into formalism, 
and men who would smile superciliously at 
the “ praying machine” of ignorant devotees 
in other lands, are in their own repetition 
of set phrases little more than “ praying 
machines” themselves. Still it is doubtful 
whether any man, whatever may be the tone 
and nature of his public devotions, is really a 
formalist in his private prayer. If he be, 
certain it is that his formalism will not last 
long, for such prayer will be soon felt as a 
burden, then omitted occasionally, then 
omitted altogether. But to a man who is 
really reverent and God-fearing, prayer will 
be one of the most powerful agents in direct- 
ing his daily conduct, and the kind of 
prayer that will most benefit such a man will 





? 


be that in which he approaches his Maker | 


alone. ‘When thou prayest,’ says Christ, 
“enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 


HE value of prayer, as a connect- 


| shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret, 
‘the same shall reward thee openly.” For it 
is not in the “dim religious light” of lofty 
minster, or of sacred fane, with its pre- 
arranged aids to devotion, its kneeling of 
prostrate congregation, its white-robed priests, 
that the human heart can best approach its 
God. Rather is it in some silent and solitary 
place, where none is near. Was it not so 
with the great Exemplar? What says the 
poet ?— 
** Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert places far away ; 
So should His followers do : 


Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God.” 


But a question arises which, to human in- 
tellects, has always been a source of difficulty 
in any theory of prayer. And the question 
is this: In what manner, and to what extent 
can human petitions influence the Divine 
will? The answer that each one will give to 
such an inquiry will of course vary with 
varying views. 

Not so long since it was gravely proposed 
by one of our most eminent scientific men 
that a certain ward in one of the larger hos- 
pitals should be selected and made the sub- 
ject of special prayer to God on behalf of the 
patients therein, the view of the scientist being 
that if prayer were really useful and beneficial 
it would receive its answer in a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the sufferers 
who were thus made the subjects of such 
\intercession, But the scientist did not see 
‘that for the creature to bind the Creator (so 
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to speak) to certain conditions, to say, in 
effect, to Almighty Power, “Lord, I ask of 
Thee to heal these afflicted ones. If Thou 
wilt, then I will believe in Thee,” would be 
nothing short of the most marvellous pre- 
sumption. Different far is the teaching of 
Him who left us a model of prayer, “ Not as 
1 will, but as Thou wilt.” Some there are 
among us who have watched their best-loved 
ones as they lay dying, who have seen the 
dear face growing paler and paler as life slowly, 
oh! so slowly, ebbed away, and they who 
stood around the dying bed have ‘knelt, 
almost instinctively—and for what? Toask 
for lengthened life and health renewed for 
those for whom they themselves would have 
died, ifneed be? Surely not. Such prayer 
would have remained unuttered, as their 
hearts told them that to ask such a boon | 
would be to ask a miracle. Not such their 
prayer, but yet they prayed—for strength to 
bear, for patience to endure that great and 
heavy sorrow they knew so near at hand ; for 
reunion, not here, but there ; and as they rose 
from their knees, and dim and chill the faint 
grey light of morning fell on the well-known 
features, rigid now in death, love, sorrow- 
ing, for irreparable loss, could yet find 
utterance in the Saviour’s words, “ Not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” For surely, 


ing, though not from a Christian source, that 
Christians would do well to remember, a 
saying that has in it something of sarcasm 
as well as of truth: “ When the gods wish to 
punish a man they grant him the desires of 
his heart,” and perchance it would be well 
for us all when we cry out so earnestly for 
some one blessing to remember that 
there may be more love and mercy 
shown in withholding than in granting. 
Sooner should we learn life’s great lesson, 
patience. Sooner should we recognise our 
duty to submit, not without sorrow, but 
without complaint, to the higher will, work- 
ing and moving in what we call the laws of 
nature; for what are the laws of nature, or 
better, what is the order of nature, but the 
expression of the will of God? He who 
made us, He who day by day sustains us, 
and who at some future time will call us 
home, must surely know far better than we 
what is best. ‘“‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of.” “ Then,” smiles 
the doubter (the word is not used as a term 
of reproach), “why pray at all? According 
to your own showing, you must leave all 
to Him, then wherefore pray?” And the 
answer is this :—Because He to whom we pray 
is not only our Creator, but our Father ; be- 
cause we are not only His creatures, but His 
children. Because the tie between Him and 





if He whom we worship and to whom we 
pray, be, as He must be, Almighty and | 
All-wise, what and who are we, though all of | 
human power and human knowledge were 
In our grasp, what and who are we to set 
bounds to the Eternal, and to say, “If Thou 
wilt do this thing, then I will believe in 
Thee.” The belief must precede the prayer, 
or the prayer is a mockery, for the one great 
life-giving element in all prayer, private or 
public, individual or collective, is faith ; and 
the two act and react on each other, as the 
body acts on the mind and the mind on 
the body. Faith produces prayer, prayer 
strengthens faith.. Thus, day by day the 
bond grows stronger that unites the lower 
to the higher, that binds earth to heaven. 
For in the words of a modern writer, 


‘* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 





* ” * 7 * * 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


But prayer, though preceded by faith, must 
be followed by submission, There is a say- 





us is so strong and so close that we should turn 
to Him in every grief, ay, and in every joy, 
sure that He will hear, and will do—what we 
want? Not always that, but always what is 
right. For by us, with whom seven decades 
well mark the span of life, how can the will 
and ways be comprehended of Him who “is 
from everlasting to everlasting’? And thus 
it comes that faith and submission, love and 
prayer, go ever hand in hand, and it follows 
that the great value of prayer lies in its reflex 
action, in its effect as a strengthening and 
spiritual influence on him who earnestly and 
sincerely utters it. It may be the outburst of 
a heart laden with joy, of a life stricken with 
sorrow. None the less does it benefit, ennoble 
and exalt. It may see its whispered utterances 
crowned “ with full fruition,” it may find its 
agonized strivings unanswered, useless, vain, 
so far as the blessing which it longs for is 
concerned. But it re-acts for good on him 
who prays. And, like affection, so prayer 
“* Never is wasted. 
Its waters returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them fult 
of refreshment. 


That which the fountain sends forth returns again to 
the fountain.” 
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Forthere are only too many cases, which may | building, and—the counter influences of the 
be easily imagined, in which an answer to the| world come back. “The seed falls on 
prayer uttered would be only possible mira-| the wayside.” Such prayer, however earnest, 
culously. The father sends up a petition for| is without effect on him who prays. The 
his soldier-son fighting his country’s battles far| quality that should make it a source of 
away. But, ere he prays, though all unknown | strength is wanting. It has emotion without 
to him, he for whom the prayer is uttered | principle, sentiment without will. Well says 
has fallen by the foeman’s bullet on the red) Dr. Newman :— 

battle-field. The mother, day by day, prayS| «* Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears 

—how earnestly !—for her sailor-boy. Even) Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

as she kneels, her loved one, wrapped in| Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
shotted hammock, cold and still, slides down | That bloom their hour, and fade. 

into the deep. Were such prayers valueless?}| In the valley of the shadow of death, 
Judged by the results on those for whom/ Christian, in Bunyan’s wondrous allegory, 
they were uttered, yes! Judged by their | all other weapons useless against the evil that 
effect on those who uttered them, no!! surrounded him, betook himself to the 
They gave to anxious hearts strength and| weapon of all-prayer. And what held true 
fortitude to meet and to endure the daily|of him in fable, holds true of all in fact. 
troubles and trials that compose the tangled/ And the lasting and highest worth of prayer 
web of life. And the man or woman with lies therefore in its reflex action, a condition 
whom prayer is a daily habit will be the! different from re-action: lies not in the utter- 
better fitted for the daily task ; and this benefit ance of the petition only, nor only in the 
(how great only those know who have ex-| answer, but mainly in the increase of strength 
perienced it) springs from the reflex action of| for the battle against all evil which the sup- 
prayer. But it must be remembered that) pliant derives from such intercourse with 
such reflex action is not that feeling of self-'the source of all good. No task so hard 
approval, of self-satisfaction that so many are but strength is given. No path so dark but 
conscious of after some stirring, or some light will come. The prayer for strength 
impressive, devotional exercise of public itself gives strength, and each request, “ the 
worship. There is too often, owing to the soul’s sincere desire,” is but another link in 
influence of the surroundings which predis-| that fast-lengthening chain that hangs ’twixt 
pose the system to such a condition, there is|earth and heaven. Only, whatever the re- 
too often an amount of spiritual excitement) sult, let prayer go hand in hand with faith 
produced (unknown to the individual affected) and with submission, in the spirit of Him 
by it) that, strong while it lasts, is yet not who in His nature was both “human and 
strong enough to be rermanent in its results.| divine,” who taught us ever when we pray to 
The service ceases, the last note of the organ) say, “‘ Thy will be done.” 

dies faintly away, the worshipper leaves the! R. S. W. 
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Jue Necessity oF RELIGION. 


ELL, /’m not going to have| religion, when he made the above remarks. 

anything to do with religion, | It seemed the extremity of folly, if no worse, 
* I can tell you ; it’s all humbug | to hear him so speak, when outside the 

from beginning to end. In| golden harvest-fields were gleaming in the 
>» the first place I can’t make it} hot sunshine, the rich country was radiant 
out at all, and in the second place it seems | with beauty, and all nature seemed pro- 
to stop all one’s enjoyment in life. Z’m not|claiming to men the wisdom and love of 
going to bother mysedf about it.” God. 

So spoke the gentleman sitting opposite! Thinking thus, I gazed at the lovely land 
me as our train sped onward through the|scape in silence for some minutes, and then 
hills and valleys of pleasant Surrey. We had|remarked, “I regret to hear you say so, my 
started from Waterloo Station by the midday | friend, for (excuse me, a greater than I wrote 
train, and commenced a conversation which| it) ‘the fool hath said in his heart, There is 


had at length turned to the subject of|no God.’” : 
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“T didn’t say that I believed there was no 


God,” replied he. 

“And yet you believe religion to be all 
humbug ? How can you say so if you believe 
ina God? Religion is the name given to 
that which teaches us about Him and our 
duties to Him. | If you believe in a God you 
must have some ideas about Him ; you must 
be perfectly indifferent to Him, or else love 
Him, or else hate Him. Which are you 
doing? Religion is so simple that any one 
can understand it. It is, that you believe 
in God’s love for you, and in the fact that 
He wishes for your love in return ; that you 
should love Him with all your heart, and 
soul, and strength, and keep His command- 
ments. What more simple? Hard to do, 
perhaps, and impossible by yourself; but, if 
you veally want to do it, He will help you, 
and it will soon become easy, very easy, and 
your greatest happiness.” 

“ But if it is so simple, as you say, how 
is it all these discussivns arise that we hear 
of? This man preaches one thing, and that 
man something else, so that an outsider is 
confused.” 

“‘ Well, but the essential principle in each 
is the same; you have nothing to do with 
the differences ; theology is not religion ; the 
one, I admit, may be difficult, but pure, 
simple, heartfelt religion is not difficult to 
understand. Your great business should be 
to see that you have ¢hat. Christ our 
Saviour said, ‘Strive ye to enter in at the 
strait gate.’” 

“* Now there’s a difficulty at. once. What 
do you mean by Christ being our Saviour ?” 

“ Christ is called our Saviour because He 
reveals this simple religion. He has brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel. 
He is our Saviour because by learning of 
Him we become in the best sense of the word 
religious, that is, godly, lovers of God, and 
obedient to His commands. And again, 
last but by no means least, ‘ He is a propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.’ When you 
see clearly how guilty you must be in the 
sight of a perfectly pure God, how selfish, how 
proud, how full of vain and evil thoughts, 
you will see how impossible it is for you to 
make atonement for that sin. The ‘very 
head and front of your offending’ is that you 
have rejected God’s love. What can atone 
for that? Now I beseech you calmly to con- 
sider your position. You acknowledge that 
there must be a God, a Creator, a great First 
Cause. I am not surprised at that, for it 


seems to be an instinct, inherent in every 
individual, all. over the world. Then, the 
question must come, if there is this God, 
what is He? in what relationship does He 
stand tome? Does He care for me indi- 
vidually ? Now Christ comes into the world 
and tells us about this God. He teaches us 
to pray to Him as ‘our Father which art in 
heaven.’ He tells us that this God is full of 
love and compassion for us, that He ‘ so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ Now, 
just think of this, if only for one minute; 
God, who made all the world about us, and 
made you and me, this great and wonderful 
God, has a strong individual love for you, and 
wants your love in return, He wishes you to 
keep His commandments, because if you do 
not you must go wrong,and if you go wrong 
you must reapthe evil consequences. Will you 
not make the resolution that you will love God, 
that you will read carefully what Christ has 
said of Him, that you will find out His com- 
mands and do them? Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, believe that what He says is 
true, believe that He is able to save to the 
uttermost all who come to Him, believe that 
God for His sake will pardon all your sins, 
and so you shall be saved, saved from sin 
and its consequences, saved from self and 
selfishness, saved from the fear of death, 
saved from unhappiness, saved from that 
loneliness of heart that comes from want of 
love. All things for you shall become new, 
because all will be transfigured by the light 
of love. This splendid afternoon, for in- 
stance, is for me more truly beautiful than 
for you. I see init, and feel it to be, God’s 
direct gift to me in common with all other 
of His creatures. He made my nature to 
enjoy all this natural beauty, and He gives it 
me to enjoy. Oh, my friend, why will you 
not ‘praise the Lord for His goodness, and 
for His wonderful works to the children of 
men’ ?” 

“Oh, yes, this is all very well; but how 
about the rainy days that come. It would be 
easy enough to believe what you say if it 
were all like this.” 

“ Not at all ; depend upon it, it would not 
be a bit easier. Wind and rain and snow are 
necessities. You know the old rhyme— 

‘March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers.’ 
Here is another proof of the naturalness of 
religion. In everything it is necessary to 





growth that there should be times of sunshine 
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and times of storm. e have trials in order | 
that we may become bre: men and women, 
in order that we may understand God’s truth, 
laws, and love better, just as.it is neces- 
sary for the flowers and vegetables, the fruit 
trees and cornfields, to have rain and snow 
falling on them. And again trouble and 
sorrow are the inevitable results of evil-doing 
in you or your neighbours. In the present 
state of life, surrounded by our present cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible but that trouble 
and trial, temptation and tempest, will 
come upon you. Now, how are you to be 
supported when their billows roll over you ? 
If youare godly, you ‘have a very present 
help in time of trouble,’ in the dark, depres- 
sing, rainy days you will not be unhappy, for 
‘our God is a strong tower, into which the 
righteous run, and are safe.’ ” 

“Well, but to be religious takes all the 
pleasure out of one’s life.” 

“ Not at all, my friend. The only pleasure 
to which religion is opposed is wrong plea- 
sure; the pleasure that is unhealthy; the 
pleasure that will work you harm either now 
or hereafter if you yield to it; the pleasure 
that is simply sensual and _ self-indulgent. 
This is the broad way to destruction. The 
lurid light of sensuality and self-indulgence 
ends in the darkness of death ; and the plea- 
sure itself is unsatisfying, because enjoyed in 
a false way. ‘Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.’ Learn of Christ as to what are God’s 
laws and rules for enjoyment, and you shall 
find your life full to the brim of the most 


supreme happiness. God wants you to be 
| happy now and for ever, and there is only 
lone way. It is the path of wisdom, ‘ whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all of 
whose paths are peace.’ Love God best, 
your neighbour next, and yourself last. 
Respect yourself, love others. Inscribe the 
motto of self-denial on your banner of life, 
and foliow Christ to endless peace and joy. 
To deny yourself, ‘to take up your cross,’ 
and learn of Christ, is the right railroad of 
life. Itis the track, at the end of which is 
the heavenly home, where love and happi- 
ness are eternal and perfect. How can re- 
ligion be humbug if it leads to this? Now 
you see this train rushing on its way? Once 
let it get off the rails, and how disastrous 
would be the consequences! Take care, my 
friend, that your pleasures do not take you 
off this right railroad of life. Far more 
disastrous than any railway accident will it 
be to you.” 

The conversation ended here, for the 
train was rapidly nearing the station at which 
I was to alight ; but before doing so I was 
overjoyed to hear my chance acquaintance 
say that he would think over my remarks 
about true religion being the only right and 
satisfactory track of life. 

Reader, will you do so also? “ He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” 

F. M. HOLMES. 
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N old man stands at a tayern door, 
His feeble hands are withered and 
poor ; - 
He looks afar, through sleet and snow, 
But there’s never a star to see him go. 





With tearful eye at the door he waits, 

And with many a sigh he hesitates ; 

¥or well he knows, when he leaves that door, 
Tis for aye he goes, and he comes no more. 


There’s many a light in the tavern halls, 
And the wine is bright, and the music falls ; 
For a welcome guest is expected soon, 

And he comes on the crest of the rising moon, 


He comes! and the bells ring out glad notes, 

And the welcome swells from their brazen 
throats ; 

While the waif, cast free to the sleet wait snow, 

Cries, “ You rang for me just a year ago!” 


‘Tis the way of all breath Since the world began ; 
Tis the shadow of death on the heart of man; 
For nothing will hold, and nothing i is true : 

“Tt’s off with the old, and it’s on with the new.’ 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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EOFFREY HAMILTON was|pass away the long, hot days that must 

the deau tdéal of an Englishman. | necessarily elapse before the first of Septem- 

« Tall, active, and good-looking ;| ber, when Geoffrey received an_ill-written 

of genial manners, intelligent, |and badly-spelt letter from an old boatman 

and easy-tempered; but—and |at Eastcliffe, telling him that the tidal river 

this was a misfortune rather than a crime—| there was swarming with birds, and warning 

he was a younger son. No broad acres / him that if he wished to have the first shot at 
owned him for their lord, no flourishing | them he must come down at once. 

manufactory, no prosperous business fur-| This was just what Geoffrey was longing 

‘nished him with an income. His elder for. Hastily packing up his traps, he was 

brother, Sir Reginald, had succeeded to an soon at his old quarters—for he had been 

impoverished estate, and thanks to a heavy | there on many previous occasions—at the 


mortgage, combined with a long list of so- 
called debts of honour contracted by a sport- 
ing uncle whose heir Reginald had been, 


| little inn a stone’s throw from the river. 
| He found the boatman’s message about 


|the birds more than true. There were any 


Geoffrey's income was comparatively a/ quantity of them, and as they were young 


small one. 

However, it was enough for a bachelor with 
inexpensive tastes and habits. As matters 
were, marriage for him was out of the ques- 
tion, even if he had been inclined to saddle 
himself with a wife. He was not a marrying 
man, he told his friends when they suggested 
that he should settle himself in life. 

The fact is, Geoffrey was a bit of a 
Bohemian. Never having been accustomed 
to wealth, and untrammeled by any home 
ties, he had found the income of £300 a 
year, allowed him by his brother, ample for 
his wants. Constantly moving about from 
place to place, he saw a great deal of his 
fellow men, and being extremely popular 
amongst his acquaintances, he was never at 
a loss for an abode if ever his funds ran 
short. 

After a few weeks’ residence with one or 
other of his friends, Geoffrey would long to 
be free again, and according to the time of 
year he would be off to some almost unknown 
and hardly accessible spot shore-shooting, 
pike-fishing, or wild-fowling. 

Wherever he went his arrival was hailed 


| birds, and consequently easy of access, he 
had capital sport. 

Ever fond of being alone with Nature, he 
found congenial society in the companion- 
ship of his pipe and gun ; and as he roamed 
from creek to creek, now in the grey dawn 
of an August morning, now in the dim, cool 
twilight, with the rising moon to shed a soft 
lustre over the shining mud-flats, he felt more 
than ever that, for him at all events, the way 
thoroughly to enjoy life was to retreat as far 
as possible from the confines of the civilized 
world around him. 

One afternoon, when Geoffrey was out in 
his punt as usual, the sky became suddenly 
overcast, while the restless movements of the 








birds, and their reluctance to remain for any 
time in one spot, convinced him that some 
strange atmospheric influence was at work. 

He had not long to wait before his doubts, 
if any existed in his mind, were set at rest. A 
storm, indeed, was brewing. Ina few minutes 
after he had first noticed the coming change, 
the whole sky was obscured by dark, leaden- 
coloured clouds, and anon a bright flash ot 
lightning warned him that the storm had 





with acclamation by the simple folk among 
whom he loved to dwell. Their homely | 


already begun. As yet there was no wind, 
but a big drop or two of rain fell with a very 














straightforwardness made a pleasing contrast audible patter on the deck of his punt. 
with the stilted artificiality of the society} Hastily looking about for shelter of some 
he had perforce endured for the past few) kind, he espied a creek a short distance off, 
weeks, running through the rand to the river wall. 

Early one -August he was staying at a| Up this creek he paddled his punt as quickly 
country house owned by a friend of his, and | as he could, and he had hardly made it fast, 
was rapidly growing more than weary of the |and covered himself and his belongings so 
eternal round of picnics, boating excursions, |as to keep off the water as far as possible, 
and idleness with which his host sought to|when it began to rain in earnest. The wind, 
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too, quickly rose, blowing at first in fitful 
gusts, and then it settled down into a steady 
gale, driving the rain before it with a force 
that was well-nigh irresistible. The storm 
lasted for about an hour, during which time 
Geoffrey sat huddled up in his boat, pro- 
tected pretty well from the weather by his 
mackintosh and the oilskin covering of the 
punt. 

By degrees the flashes of lightning grew 





while atthe same time it keeps your boat as 
fast as if it were glued.” 

“When will there be water enough to float 
us?” was the next question. 

“Certainly not before midnight ; but in 
your drenched condition it would be mad- 
ness to think of waiting until that time.” 

‘** What is to be done, then ?” 

‘*T think I can manage it,” said Geoffrey, 
after a pause; “that is,” he added, “if you 


Jess vivid, and the peals of thunder less dis-| will trust yourselves in my hands.” 


tinct. Presently the sun burst through a rift 


“We have not much choice in the matter,” 


in the clouds, the wind died away, and all| said the younger of the two girls, who had 


was still again. 
Waiting a short time to niaxe sure that 


/not previously spoken. 


“T only hope you 
will not require us to do anything dread- 


the storm had really spent itself, Geoffrey |ful—to wade through this horrid mud, for 


uncovered himself and his boat, baled out | 
what little water had trickled in at the joints | 


of the oilcloth deck, and pulling out into the 
main river was soon on his way home. 


The rain had driven the birds off the mud, | 





instance.” 

“Nonsense, Gerty,” said the elder girl ; 
“of course we could not do that.” Then 
turning to Geoffrey she continued, “If you 
have an extra pair of those not very elegant 


? 


and consequently he had no inducement to | mud-boards, perhaps with a little assistance 


loiter on the way. Coming to a corner 
where the river widened out into a broad, 
shallow lake, consisting of mud-flats, inter- 
sected by here and there a channel, he saw, 
on turning round to look ahead, a small 
rowing-boat stranded in the middle of one 
of the flats. A second glance showed him 
that the boat contained two ladies. 

The tide had been falling for some time, 
and the flat on which the boat lay was nearly 
dry. Pulling to the edge of the channel, he 
drew his punt on the mud to prevent its 
drifting away, put on his mud-pattens—with- 
out which no shore-shooter ever thinks of 
trying to walk on the ooze—and walked 
across to the stranded craft. 

The ladies were in a sad plight. Their 
story was a simple one. They had been 
rowing on the river during the afternoon, and 
on the storm coming up, they had attempted 
to take a short cut to their boathouse. The 
tide was falling very fast, and when they were 
half across the flat their boat grounded. 
Just then the rain came on faster than ever, 
and this added still further to their embar- 
rassment. All through the storm they had 
sat in their boat without shelter of any kind, 
and they were both drenched to the skin. 

Geoffrey’s offers of assistance were very 
courteously received. 

“Can you pull our boat over the mud ?” 
the elder of the two ladies, a fair-haired, 
merry-looking girl of some twenty summers, 
asked him. 

“T fear not,” was Geoffrey’s reply. ‘“ you 
see the mud affords no foothold for me, 

VOL. XIV. 





we might be able to walk to your boat, and 
you could then, if you would be so kind, row 
us ashore in it.” 

“ Unfortunately I have not another pair,” 
said Geoffrey, ‘‘ and if you tried to use these- 
I fear you could not walk without help ; but 
I will try and pull my punt over the mud to. 
you, and then if you are not afraid to trust 
yourselves in it—it is rather small, but quite 
safe—I ‘will set you ashore.” Both girls. 
were beginning an apology for giving so much 
trouble, but Geoffrey cut them short at once, 
and was speedily on his way back to the 
punt. 

He had not much trouble to bring his craft. 
alongside that in which the two girls were, 
and they watched him carefully putting his 
guns into their cases, and stowing them away 
safely under the deck forward. 

“You will not find my boat so comfortable 
as yours,” he said with a smile, when his 
preparations were completed ; “ but it is the 
only kind of craft that could reach you in 
your present position.” 

With Geoffrey’s assistance the girls were 
transferred to the punt, and the backward 
journey across the mud commenced. 

This was no easy matter, for the additional 
weight caused the boat to travel with much 
difficulty. More than once Geoffrey paused, 
and was half inclined to suggest that his 
passengers should be conveyed one at a 
time. However, he persevered, and in time 
duly reached the edge of the channel. 

Here fresh difficulties appeared. The punt 
was a single-handed one, and consequently 
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but ill adapted to carry three. The low stool 
on which Geoffrey was accustomed to sit 
when by himself furnished one seat, the 
ammunition box supplied another, and in 
this way well-nigh the whole floor of the punt 
was occupied. Geoffrey managed to find 
room to stand quite aft, and with the setting 
pole punted the boat along the edge of the 
channel as well as he could. Fortunately 
there was no wind, so that he had not much 
trouble to keep his vessel straight. The 
excitement of their situation kept the girls 
from feeling much inconvenience from the 
fact that they were wet through, but now and 
then an involuntary shiver showed Geoffrey 
that as much haste as was possible under the 
circumstances was advisable, not to say 
necessary. After a somewhat tedious trip 
the boathouse was reached, and as the 
heavily-laden boat came alongside the staging 
that ran out into the water, both girls sprang 
to their feet simultaneously, very nearly up- 
setting the punt in doing so; but Geoffrey, 
almost expecting the action, and with true 
sailor’s instinct ready for any emergency, 
caught hold of the rails and steadied the 
craft while his passengers disembarked. 

“No thanks are necessary; I assure you 
the little trouble I have taken has been a 
pleasure to me,” modestly replied Geoffrey 
when both girls once again expressed their 
gratitude to him for his exertions on their 
behalf, and he added, ‘now that you are 
safely on dry land once more, I must act the 
mentor, and insist on your hurrying home 
at once, or you will be liable to suffer from 
the effects of the drenching you have re- 
ceived ; and do not forget to send some one 
for your boat in the morning.” 

“Your commands shall be obeyed, Sir 
Knight,” the elder girl rejoined, laughing ; 
“‘but you must call to-morrow and allow Papa 
io thank you for your goodness to his ship- 
wrecked daughters ; we live at ‘The Chase.’” 

“Thank you, I will,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ but 


thanks. I shall be anxious to know that you 
are neither of you ill from the effects of your 
adventure ;” and taking off his hat as the 
girls turned away, he settled himself in his 
punt once more, gave a vigorous stroke or 
two with his paddles, and was soon speeding 
on his way home. 

The tide was still falling, and now that the 
punt had only its legitimate load, it travelled 
smoothly enough. Once into the main river 
his work was easy, and as he was in no hurry 
‘to reach his quarters, Geoffrey contented him- 


self with a stroke now and then just to keepa 
proper way on his boat, and gradually fell 
thinking of the events that had just happened. 

Helen’s face—he had heard the younger 
of the two girls call her sister by that name— 
haunted him already. Was it, could it be 
possible, that Geoffrey, Geoffrey the Bohe- 
mian, was in the toils at last ? 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
he quoted half aloud, adding almost im- 
mediately, “but then Shakespeare knew 
nothing about mud-flats.” ‘‘ Cour-lieu, Cour- 
lieu!” called a bird that rose suddenly from 
a little drain, startled from its meal by the 
passing punt. On any other occasion tlie 
bird would have paid dearly for thus inter- 
rupting Geoffrey’s soliloquy; but now the 
guns were safely stowed away, and no 
murderous thoughts arose in our hero’s mind 
to mar the effects of the reverie into which 
he had fallen as his punt glided on with the 
ebbing stream. ‘“Cour-lieu, Cour-lieu!” 
sang the frightened bird, but Geoffrey heeded 
it not. ‘Cour-lieu, Cour-lieu.” 

A month had elapsed, and hot, sultry 
August had given place to cool September. 
In spite of more than one invitation to join 
one or other of his friends in turnips or stub- 
ble, Geoffrey stayed on still at Eastcliffe. 
His first visit to “The Chase” had been 
followed by others, and now he was a con- 
stant guest there. The country round boasted 
of a long history extending back many a grim 
century, and relics of former greatness still 
remained, in the shape of grey ruins, bold 
yet in their decay; and all the more inte- 
resting from the circumstances under which 
they were visited. 

Mr. Harbord, the owner of ‘‘ The Chase,” 
was a widower, a man who had risen by 
his own exertions. Beginning life in a small 
way of business, and with but slender capital, 
he had prospered exceedingly, and having 
amassed a considerable fortune, and finding 
the cares and worries of a merchant's life tell 
heavily on him as years increased, he had 
resigned the working management of the 
firm to younger and more active members of 
the same; while he, though he paid perio- 
dical visits to headquarters, had for some 
time ceased to take a prominent part in the 
various business transactions, from which, 
however, he still reaped considerable pecu- 
niary benefit. 

He had married comparatively late in life, 
and at the time of which I am writing he was 
about sixty years of age, Helen, his eldest 
daughter, was barely nineteen, and Gertruce 
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fourteen. A sister of Mr. Harbord, the secret | tune in a comparatively short time. You are 
of whose age shall be inviolable, completed | young, strong, doubtless fond of adventure, 
the household. and from the roving life you have lived, well 

In the happy days that followed the boat-|able to shift for yourself. I will give you 
ing adventure recorded above, Geoffrey com-|letters of introduction to my confidential 
pletely changed his views with regard to his| agent there, who will supply you: with all 
solitary excursions. Gun and punt were alike | necessary information. Come back to me 
neglected, and the waders that still haunted |in two years from this time, and I will give 
the creeks and drains fed on unmolested, as| you my answer to the question you have 
far as Geoffrey was concerned. just asked me. Meanwhile there must be 

Under the chaperonage of Miss Harbord—|no regular betrothal between you and 
Aunt Nellie they all called her—excursions | Helen, nor must you hold any intercourse or 
were made to all the places of interest in|correspondence with: any member of our 
the neighbourhood; and under her tuition| family. The result of the experiment is, 
Geoffrey was surprised to find himself taking | humanly speaking, in your own hands. You 
a real interest in the archeology of the|may see Helen before you leave us to-day, 
locality. jand you can tell her of my proposal—that is 

But after all it is to be feared that Helen |if you agree to do what I suggest. What do 
was the main attraction. Ever since the | you say?” 

“shipwreck,” as they laughingly called it, a} “I accept your offer gratefully,” Geoffrey 
growing affection had existed between Helen |replied. “ Indeed, my impecunious position 
and her rescuer. Geoffrey was almost too} made me shrink at first from asking for your 
happy in his new-found love, so uncon-|daughter’s hand for fear you should impute 
sciously had he drifted into it. |to me mercenary motives. Now, however, 

At Helen’s suggestion Geoffrey made a|I have the chance of showing you that it is 
confidante of Aunt Nellie. By her he was} Helen, and not her fortune, that has attracted 
advised to speak to Mr. Harbord at once.|me. Your instructions shall be obeyed to 
This Geoffrey promised to do. |the letter, and I hope most sincerely you 

The interview up to a certain point was | will never have cause to regret the confidence 
perfectly satisfactory. | you repose in me.” 

“Helen will have £20,000 when she! “God bless you, my lad!” said Mr. Har- 
marries ; I presume you are possessed of at | bord, holding out his hand. “I have watched 
least half that sum,” Mr. Harbord said. Then | you more closely during the short period of 
Geoffrey was obliged to confess that he had—| our acquaintance than you have imagined, 
nothing ; that his present slender income was | and I find that I'am not mistaken in the 
derived from his brother, upon whom he had | estimate I had formed of your character. If 
no claims other than those of relationship, | all goes well I shall be proud to welcome 
and that even this allowance was ill afforded, | you as my son at this time two years hence.” 
and might cease at any moment. | Geoffrey took the proffered hand, which he 

“Well, Mr. Hamilton,” the old man said, | pressed in silence ; then without further con- 

“‘T won’t: be hard with you ; I confess that I| versation he went out of the library and 
like you, and I admire the frankness with | strolled to the lawn, where he had left Helen 
which you have told me your circumstances. | sitting in a rustic summer-house at the end 
I have seen many an instance of the ill effects | of a small avenue of rhododendrons. Helen 
of a marriage where the husband was entirely | was alone, and here Geoffrey told her all that 
dependent on his wife for an income, and I am| Mr. Harbord had said, and of the compact 
naturally much averse to encouraging such | into which he had entered. 
a marriage for my own daughter. Helen is} The conversation of lovers is in a generat 
very young ; if she cares.for you she will wait. | way interesting only to themselves, and there 
Personally, I am in no hurry to see her|is no occasion to repeat what was said on 
married.” Then after a pause, he added, | either side. 











*‘ An idea has just occurred to me. Private} Presently they sauntered out of the - 


advices to our firm from South Africa have |summer-house arm-in-arm, Helen naturally 
just come to hand, announcing that in a| wishing to see as much as possible of Geoffrey 
certain place still unknown to the public,!in this their last interview. Together they 
large quantities of diamonds have been/|strolled across the lawn in the direction of 
found. Those who are earliest on the spot|the church which stood on the outskirts of 
will have the chance of realizing a large for-|the park. Here they paused. 
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“We will say good-bye now,” Geoffrey 
said as they stood looking over the low wall 
that separated the churchyard from the lawn. 
Hand in hand they stood gazing dreamily at 
the graves dotted here and there beneath 
their view. Few words were spoken ; their 
hearts were too full for speech. At last 
Geoffrey broke the silence. 

“Good-bye, my darling; the two years 
will soon pass by, and if it is in any way 

practicable I will meet you here on this very 
day, at this very hour, two years hence.” 
Helen said nothing. . . . One last long kiss, 
and Geoffrey was gone. 

The same evening as he was busy packing 
up his belongings ready for a start on the 
morrow for London, Mr. Harbord'’s promised 
letter of introduction arrived, together with a 
few concise directions for the voyage. The 
ship that Mr. Harbord recommended was to 
start in three days’ time, and consequently 
every hour was precious. 

Always accustomed to act on the impulse 
of the moment, and having no other leave- 
taking, now that he had parted from Helen, 
to detain him, Geoffrey had little difficulty in 
completing his preparations. 

All questions of outfit, tools, &c., he left, 
by Mr. Harbord's advice, until his arrival at 
his destination ; and in less than a week after 
his interview with Mr. Harbord, Geoffrey 
Hamilton had left the shores of old England 
in the blue distance. 

The events of the next few months can be 
briefly related. 

After an uneventful voyage Geoffrey duly 
arrived at Durban. Mr. Harbord’s agent 
was very kind, and afforded him every help 
and information, and Geoffrey was among 
the first batch of adventurers in search of 
fortune that went up the country to the newly- 
started ‘ Diamond Fields.” 

Wanderer as Geoffrey had always been, he 
found the life at ‘The Fields” very hard. 
Fortune smiled upon him from the very com- 
mencement of his work, and if ever he was 
tempted to relax his efforts and indulge in a 
bit of a holiday, thoughts of his absent Helen 
would arise unbidden in his mind, and he 
would set to work again with redoubled 
energy. 

Very quickly the months flew by, and even 
more quickly did Geoffrey's weath increase. 
His companions at the work termed it “luck” 
whenever a diamond bigger than usual re- 
warded his efforts: but there was more 
perseverance and industry in Geoffrey's work- 
ing than those who believe in “luck” are 


usually masters of. By the end of the first 
year he was worth considerably more than 
the sum mentioned by Mr. Harbord. 

The next year was even more prosperous 
than the first had been; and Geoffrey was 
beginning to count the weeks that must elapse 
before he could sail for home again. He 
had kept his expedition a secret from all his 
friends and relations at home: consequently 
no letters or newspapers reached him. He 
made few friends, and less enemies, amongst 
his associates at “The Fields,” and could 
never be induced to give any account either 
of his past history, or of the circumstances 
which led to his coming to Africa. Amongst 
his con:panions he was known as “the 
Englishman,” and his strength and the courage 
he had displayed on more than one occasion, 
caused him to be regarded as a dangerous 
customer by any of the denizens of “‘ The 
Fields” who were too indolent or too 
feeble to work for themselves. One skulk- 
ing fellow did indeed try to rob him, but 
being caught in the act he received such a 
pommelling from Geoffrey’s fists that the 
experiment was not repeated. 


At last the welcome hour for leaving “ The 
Fields ” arrived. 

A passage was secured in a homeward- 
bound ship, and on the day before his two 
years had expired, Geoffrey found himself 
once more in London. 

How different were his circumstances now !. 
No longer penniless, but the master of thirty 
thousand pounds, and this sum acquired. by 
his own industry and hard work, he could. 
claim his bride with a clear conscience. 

In appearance he was_ considerably 
changed. Bronzed by exposure to the 
weather, and with his features still further 
concealed by a big brown beard, it is no 
wonder that he could go to his old haunts 
without being recognised. 

He resolved to announce his arrival home 
to no one until he had been to “The 
Chase.” The landlord of the little inn at 
Eastcliffe may well have wondered who the 
bearded stranger was who came down late at 
night, and asked to be taken in; and still 
more must he have wondered when the 
stranger appeared to know every turn and 
corner in the old house; but he was very 
far from recognising his visitor. 

The next morning Geoffrey was up betimes, 
and hiring a boat he went for a row up the 
river. How well he remembered every 
old familiar spot! The tide was down, and 
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the birds, the same perhaps which had been {settled again in another drain at no great 
there two years ago, were feeding in little { distance. 
flocks all over the mud. iverything the same as it used to be, 
How strangely familiar sounded the clear | Geoffrey mused, except the boats, and—adsit 
whistle of the ringed plovers as they dashed | omen—perhaps the object he held most dear 
past his boat ; and the melancholy “twee, jon earth. 
twee” of the sandpipers as they rose from} With no very cheerful thoughts he landed 
the edge of the channel in front of him, and | at the staith, and walked into the little par- 
skimmed the water with arched wings before |lour of the inn, where he found breakfast 
alighting again, recalled many a pleasant/already prepared for him. Breakfast over, 
scene in his life in England two years | he lit his pipe and strolled through the 
ago. 





ivillage. Here no one recognised him, and 
Geoffrey rowed up the river against the | he dare not ask questions for fear of hearing 
stream until he reached the well-remembered | the news he dreaded. 
spot where he had first seen Helen. The! Something was amiss evidently at “The 
mud-flat was there just as it used to be, and Chase,” he thought, or the boats would have 
there, too, was the very stake to which he had | been in their usual place. He could not 
fastened the boat to prevent it from drifting | get this idea out of his mind. 
away in the night when the tide rose high} Uneasy at heart, he soon returned to the 
enough to float it. The stake had been}inn, somewhat to the astonishment of the 
driven firmly into the mud, and it stood fast | landlady, for she had not been accustomed 
still, a clustering tangle of seaweed around | to see her visitors coming in and out at all 
the foot of it showing exactly how high the| hours in the day. In fact, her “staying 
water rose at each tide. | gentlemen,” as she called those who, as 
As he gazed at the well-remembered and | Geoffrey had done in years gone by, came 
oft-visited spot, a flood of tender recollections | there to shoot on the tidal river, were in- 
rushed over his mind. Turning his eyes in| variably absent all day, and in the winter time 
the direction of the boat-house, he was sur- | half the night as well very often. 
prised to see that the doors stood wide open.| But Geoffrey could not rest. Throwing 
A further glance showed him that the house! himself down in an arm-chair, he took up a 
was empty. | month-old local paper which lay on a table 
There were usually two boats in it, he well| within reach. 
remembered ; for the two sisters were, in spite} | Glancing casually at the column devoted 
of the adventure which had such an influence} to the announcement of deaths, he was 
on Geoffrey’s after-life, still fond of rowing, | horror-stricken to read “On the 25th, at 
and under his guidance they had become|‘The Chase,’ Helen Harbord. Deeply 
quite experts in the matter of tides and mud-| lamented.” 
flats. ‘The boats were gone! What could it} The paper fell from his trembling fingers. 
mean? Now, for the first time in the course | All was clear to him now. Helen was dead. 
of his probation, Geoffrey thought of possible No wonder that the boat-house was empty, 
trouble. All through the two years he had|or that the curlew’s voice had a tinge of 
been full of hope. _Now——but why need | melancholy in it. 
he be frightened at the sight of the empty; Putting on his hat once more, he resolved 
boat-house ? |to walk to the trysting-place—the village 
The tide was falling still, and turning his | churchyard—for he at /east would be there 
boat round, he paddled gently with the stream | at the promised time. 
on his way back to the inn. | Oh, that he had never left home! he 
Every now and then he paused, resting on | thought ; for what mattered his wealth now ? 
his oars, and allowing his craft to float gently | Helen, his Helen, for whom he had worked 
down with the now nearly spent current. | so hard and so faithfully, was dead. Would 
Standing up in his boat to take a look at the | that he were dead too ! 
country over the river wall, he disturbed a| Such thoughts as these filled his mind 
curlew from the very drain where one had|as he walked with heavy step to the place of 


been feeding—it may possibly have been the | tryst. 

same bird —two years ago. ‘Cour-lieu,} On reaching the churchyard he soon 
Cour-lieu,” the bird called in mournful tones, | espied a fresh grave just opposite the spot 
as it flew away over the mud, evidently| where he and Helen had said farewell. The 


leaving its breakfast with reluctance, for it} newness and whiteness of the stone was 
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conspicuous among the moss-grown tombs Geoffrey had seen on the grave when he 
with which it was surrounded. The grass reached the churchyard. Mr. Harbord, un- 
on the grave was scarcely green yet, but a, known to Geoffrey, had, through his agent, 
-wreath of flowers, somewhat faded it is true, been kept informed of the young man’s 
placed there by loving hands, lay at the foot success, and from time to time he had given 
of the silent mound. Helen a few slight hints of her lover's 
The edge of the stone was towards him, welfare. 
and he had to go into the churchyard to| The meeting at the grave was almost acci- 
read the inscription. With head bowed and ' dental, for Geoffrey was an hour or two 
uncovered, he passed through the little gate earlier than the time agreed upon when he 
he had opened so often in happier days, and | last saw Helen two years ago; but Helen 
standing in front of the stone, he read the|herseif declares that she felt she should see 
inscription on it. This was word for word Geofivey there when she visited her aunt’s 
the same (with the addition of the month) grave. Fora moment she hardly knew the 
and year) as he had read in the paper. | bronzed and bearded stranger when he looked 
He had stood for some minutes in front of| at her, but when their eyes met there could 
the grave, screened from view from the gate| be no longer any doubt. 
by a thick thorn-bush that grew between, and| The mystery of the empty boat-house was 
so intent was he that he did not hear a soft easily solved. The boats were away being 
footstep on the grass behind him until the/ painted and repaired in honour of Geoffrey’s 
intruder was within a few yards of the spot| expected return. 
on which he stood. | Mr. Harbord received Geoffrey most cor- 

Turning round abruptly, half inclined to, dially, and at dessert—for he stayed to dine 
resent the intrusion, his eyes fell on a tall! with them, of course—when pressed for his 
girl dressed in deep mourning, and holding promised answer to the question asked two 
a wreath of flowers in her hand. For a) years ago, said, “I cannot part with Helen 
second or two they gazed at each other in now that poor Aunt Nellie is gone ; but if you 
silence, when the words, ‘Helen!”—/can be content to be bothered with an old 
“Geoffrey !’”.—burst almost simultaneously|man as a visitor, I will hand over ‘The 
from their lips ; and the lovers were clasped | Chase’ to you, and thus gain a son instead 
in each other’s arms. | of losing a daughter.” 

Very little more remains to be told now.} ‘I am not to be consulted in the matter, 
It was Aunt Nellie, whose name, too, was|I presume?” Helen inquired, with a smile. 
Helen—a fact which had not occurred to! “I must leave that to Geoffrey,” the old 
Geoffrey—who had died ; and the wreath was; man replied. ‘If he cannot persuade you, 
intended to replace the faded one which! I am sure I cannot.” Wiiuiam Boyce. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 
THE BANQUET. 
“ Behold, J stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear My voice, and open the door, f 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.” —RXv. iii. 20. 

HEN a traveller has been ex- | of Asia, to endeavour to take a sort of bird’s 
ploring some new country, and | eye view of this interesting subject. We 
has examined each feature of | will, then, in this closing paper, gather up 
interest in detail, he often finds | the leading thoughts they have suggested, 

_ it desirable to climb the highest adding a few of those that have been neces- 

mountain top, and take a general survey of | sarily passed over, so that some definite im- 

the whole. He can there discover the broad | pressions may be left upon the reader’s mind. 

outlines of the landscape, and see how its I. First, it may be helpful to some in these 
different parts are related to each other. So | days, when men’s faith is often severely 
it may be well,’after examining ina popular shaken by the free handling to which the 
and practical manner the closing words of | Bible is exposed, and the unreasonable ob- 
Christ in His Epistles to the Seven Churches jections of captious opponents, if we notice 
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some of the indirect evidences afforded by | faithful servants against the Christians. From 
these Epistles to its truth. the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, which 
For this purpose we can scarcely do better | contains. the records of Pelycarp's martyr- 
than at once call into the witness-box one | dom, we learn that the Jews joined with the 
who in his day was an avowed enemy of the | heathen in crying out in the amphitheatre 
Christian religion. The remarks of Mr.|that that holy man should be cast to the 
Gibbon in his “ Decline and Fall” are just} lions; and when there was a difficulty about 
as weighty and worthy of attention now as/ this, that he should be burned alive ; which 
when they were first written. ‘T'wo Turkish | being granted, the Jews, “ as was their wont,” 
chieftains,” he wrote, “left their names to} were foremost in bringing logs for the pile ; 
their conquests, and their conquests to their | they, too, doing all that lay in their power to 
posterity. The captivity or ruin of the Seven | hinder the remains of the martyr from being 
Churches of Asia was consummated, and the | delivered to his followers for burial. 
barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still! Very interesting, also, is the coincidence, 
trample on the monuments of classic and | which we before noticed, between the fact 
Christian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, | mentioned by Strabo that Thyatira was a 
the Christians deplored the fall of the first} Macedonian colony, and the account in the 
angel, the extinction of the first candlestick of | Acts of the Apostles of Lydia of Thyatira 
the Revelation: the desolation is complete ; | being converted in the Macedonian city of 
and the temple of Diana, or the Church | Philippi. 
of Mary, will equally elude the search of the| Another incidental point of agreement be- 
curious traveller. ‘The Circus and _ three| tween this Epistle to the same place and the 
stately theatres of Laodicea are now peopled | history in the Acts is well worthy of notice. 
with wolves and foxes; Sardis is reduced to| The Christians there were tempted by 
a miserable village; the god of Mahomet| unfaithful men amongst themselves to eat 
without a rival is invoked in the mosques of | things offered to iduls and to commit for- 
Thyatira and Pergamos ; and the populous- | nication. To the rest who firmly withstood 
ness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign | these seductions, the Lord graciously says : 
trade of Franks and Armenians; Phila-|‘‘I will put upon you no other durden,” 
delphia alone has been saved by prophecy | using the very word of the decree issued on 
or courage. Among the Greek colonies and | this subject by the Church at Jerusalem, 
Churches of Asia Philadelphia is still erect— | when they resolved to lay upon the Gentiles 
a column in a scene of ruins—a pleasing | “no greater durden than these necessary 
example that the paths of honour and safety | things” (Acts xv. 28). 
may sometimes be the same.” Thus honestly, | But the limits of this paper will not admit 
though reluctantly, has this great historian|of our tracing out similar instances of the 
attested the fulfilment of the Saviour’s warn- | minute veracity of these Epistles. 
ings to those ancient Churches that their} II. We must rather hasten to mark the 
candlestick should be withdrawn if they did} truths suggested by their number and dis- 
not repent. |tinctness. It is not a little remarkable that 
Besides these, however, there are other|seven Churches in Asia Minor should have 
testimonies to the genuineness of those|been favoured with these special messages 
Epistles. Such is the light thrown on the | from the Divine Head of the Church. There 
Epistle to Smyrna by the martyrdom of| were, we know, other Churches besides them 
Polycarp, who may very probably have been|in the same district, and yet they are not 
the very angel or bishop of that Church to | included. Why, then, was the number re- 
whom the message is sent. If he were then | stricted to seven only? In attempting to 
holding that office, the premonitions of} answer this interesting question, we must 
sharp, though short, persecution, imprisou-| bear in mind that throughout the Holy 
ment, and death will singularly correspond | Scriptures, as well as in the ancient books 
with that noble veteran’s painful but triumph- | of heathen nations, seven is regarded as the 
ant end. The severe language, too, used| perfect number. This is especially the case 
of the Jews in that place will be amply|in the Revelation of St. John, where we have 
justified. Christ might well say, “I know} the seven stars, the seven spirits of God, 
the blasphemy of them which say they are} seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, 
Jews and are not, but are the Synagogue of| seven angels, &c., &c. Whether this number 
Satan,” when He foresaw the malignant} has been given this importance because it 1s 
antagonism of the descendants of His own | composed of three, which represents God in 
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His triune nature, and four, which is the 
emblem of the world, is a curious inquiry, 
into which we cannot now enter. Certainly 
seven is in the Bible the covenant number, 
by which in many ways He has been pleased 
to express His covenant relationship to 
mankind, and particularly to His Church. 
This fact, then, will at once explain why 
seven of the Asiatic Churches should have 
been thus specially honoured. Each of 
these seven had some peculiar characteristic 
to be found in other branches of the Christian 
Church of other times and places. Thus 
these seven together were chosen to repre- 
sent the entire Church throughout the present 
dispensation, and in each Epistle it is said, 
“ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the Churches.” According 
to some interpreters the seven Epistles 
correspond to seven distinct periods of the 
Church’s history, and are thus in fact pro- 
phecies of its future. But except with re- 
ference to the first and last of the series, 
Ephesus and Laodicea, their schemes are 
destructive of each other. In all this there 
is the greatest uncertainty, and much room 
for error. There are, however, two truths 
with respect to the Church of Christ, sug- 
gested by a review of these Epistles, of much 
practical importance, of which we may speak 
without reserve or hesitation. 

(1.) They show us very plainly that in no 
part of it are we to expect perfection. As 
a whole it is indeed perfect for the great ends 
which God had in view in establishing and 
maintaining it on earth as the pillar and 
ground of the truth, His witness unto all 
men, the candlestick on which the Gospel 
lamp is set, and by means of which its 
radiance is to be diffused through the world. 
{n spite of all human errors and unfaithful- 
ness, this, the grand purpose of its existence, 
shall be perfectly carried out, “till each re- 
motest nation have learnt Messiah’s name.” 

But in vain shall we look for perfection in 
even the purest branch of it, or in any the 
holiest members. If we read these Epistles 
with attention, we can hardly fail to be struck 
by the failures and blemishes of different 
kinds and degrees, which the strong, search- 
ng light of truth reveals in all, even the 

Ss. 

He who walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks, whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire, detects frailty, if not actual sin, in 
every one of them. Ephesus has left her 
first love. Smyrna, though so faithful and 
exemplary, needs the purifying fires of per- 





secution. Pergamos has connived at error. 
Thyatira has tolerated Jezebel and her wiles. 
Sardis has a name for spiritual life, but is 
dead. Philadelphia, while singularly loyal to 
her King, and zealous in extending His king- 
dom, must hold fast that which she hath, 
that no man take her crown. Laodicea has 
sunk down into self-sufficient apathy and 
lukewarmness, and must be chastened into 
repentance. In fact, all needed suitable 
warnings or promises to preserve them from 
falling. Even they thatare fighting manfully 
under Christ’s banner have not yet achieved 
their final victory. The rewards held out 
in the Judge’s hands are assured to him 
that overcometh. With imperfection thus 
visibly stamped upon these typical primitive 
Churches of the first century, is it not most 
unreasonable to imagine that the Churches of 
later days should be free from inconsistency 
and defect? Those who do so are sure to be 
grievously disappointed. As a bird that 
wandereth from her nest, they rove discon- 
tentedly from one Communion to another in 
search of perfection, but in none do they 
find it, if for no other reason, because they 
carry their own imperfections, their proud 
and restless spirit, withthem. Far wiser is it 
to accept the prospect which our Lord's all- 
seeing gaze anticipated, of the wheat and 
tares growing together until their separation 
in the great harvest-home, and of the Gospel 
net receiving fish of every kind, not to be 
sorted out until they are brought to shore. 
Very judicious were Bishop Hall’s words, 
written in troublous times, but quite as ap- 
propriate to our own: “ The Scripture is the 
sun ; the Church the clock. The sun we 
know to be sure, and regularly constant in 
his motions; the clock, as it may fall out, 
may go too fast or too slow. As, then, we 
should condemn him of folly that should 
profess to trust the clock rather than the sun, 
so we cannot but justly tax the credulity of 
those who would rather trust to the Church 
than to the Scripture.” 

(2.) But these Epistles may remind us of 
another equally important truth respecting 
the Church of Christ. They bear a silent 
witness against an error, which has wrought 
very serious harm, and is still very rife 
amongst Christians. I refer to that ideal 
theory so fascinating to some minds, yet so 
impracticable in the present state of Christen- 
dom, of a local centre of unity in the Church. 
All must lament most deeply the unhappy 
divisions amongst Christians. Very serious 
is the responsibility of those who would 
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needlessly increase or perpetuate them. The| 
Saviour’s prayer must find an echo in the| 
depths of every true disciple’s heart, that all | 
may be one, and that by that godly union 
and concord, the world may be convinced of | 
the truth of His Divine mission. Union, | 
however, be it remembered, is not the same| 
as uniformity. There may be, and there is, 
union in essentials between all the living| 
members of Christ’s Body who hold the 
Head, and yet the greatest variety and 
difference in non-essentials. Christ is the| 
only centre of attraction insisted on in the 
New Testament, round whom both Churches | 
and believers are to revolve, as the planets | 
round the sun. So it was certainly with these | 
seven primitive Churches. St. John saw them 
symbolized by seven separate golden candle-| 
sticks, not by seven branches of one candle-| 
stick. The distinction is thus very mirked 
between them and the seven-branched can-| 
delabrum which stood in the Holy Place} 
of the Jewish temple. The reason of this is| 
plain. Under the Jewish Law there was} 
unly one place, where Jehovah’s name was| 
made known, and His presence could be} 
found. There alone could His people| 
present their offerings with acceptance and 
obtain His favour. All religious light was 
concentrated in that one hallowed spot and | 
emanated from it. Now all that is changed. 
The beams that first shone on Zion’s hill are | 
to lighten every land. Christianity knows no 
local centre. Christ is its one focus, and its 
circumference the world. Outward and visible | 
unity is therefore not only a vain, though | 
very beautiful, dream. It is an ideal opposed | 
to God's present mind and will, and con-| 
sequently productive of harm, not good,. to| 
religion. Unity of life and force, not rigid | 
uniformity, is the all-pervading principle of| 
nature. When the earth in winter is bound in| 
its funereal garments of ice and snow, we} 
have one dreary, yet in its season lovely, scene | 
of death-like sameness presented to our view, 
All the vital forces of nature are suspended, 
and wrapt in a deep sleep. Very different 
is her aspect when the dark, snow-laden 
clouds are scattered by the bright, warm 
summer’s sun. Then the most lavish variety 
of form and colour is exquisitely combined 
with the strictest obedience to her unchange- 
able laws. Thus we see uniformity associated 
with death, but unity with life. The same is 
the law of God's present spiritual kingdom. 
Cold, liieless formality results from an over- 
straininy alter agreement in circumstantials. 
Real vigorous life, while it binds together as 











one all the living branches of the true Vine, 
tends towards as much variety of form as is 
consistent with the principles of His word. 
The candlesticks are distinct, yet one, for 
One like unto the Son of man walketh in their 
midst. 

III. Such, then, were the Seven Churches 


|to whom these benedictions were addressed. 


With a rapid glance at the relation of the 
promises themselves to each other and to the 


| faithful Promiser, we must conclude. 


In comparing them together we can scarce- 
ly fail to be struck with their progressive 
character. They begin with the tree of life, 
the pledge and source of immortality in para- 
dise, and the removal of the curse due to 
sin, with the substitution for it of the crown 
of life. Then the promise to Pergamos 
brings us to the Church in the wilderness in 
its reference to the manna and the white stone 
of the high priest’s breastplate. Here there 
is a pause. A new series commences, no 
longer of earth, but of heaven. The Church 
is contemplated not as militant, but triumph- 
ant. Power over the nations is followed by 
the gleaming of the morning star, that again 
by the white raiment of the glorified, and 
the proclamation of their names from the 
book of life. After this we have a glimpse 
of the heavenly temple, and the prospect held 


|out to the faithful victors of being made 


permanent pillars in it. And then finally, 
amidst warnings to the lukewarm in Laodicea, 
the cup of earthly sorrows prepares them for 
the eternal banquet, and the hopes of the 
Church reach their glorious consummation 
in the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
Another feature common to all these bene- 
dictions is their conditional character. Like 
all the promises of the Bible, they are each 
exactly suited to the class of persons for 
whom they are intended ; thus they resemble 
in some measure the letters promiscuously 
thrown together into the post office, and yet 
each having inscribed on it the description 
of the person to whom it is sent. So each 
promise is accompanied by not the name, 
indeed, but the character of those who may 
claim an interest in it. One condition Is 
annexed to them all. They are for him that 
overcometh, and in proportion as through 
grace we gain fresh victories over evil do we 
even now realize the good. Lastly, we ob- 
serve that they every one proceed from the 
lips of the glorified Saviour, and are made in 
Him as well as by Him. His attributes of 
Divine wisdom, power, and love, the grace 
and truth which dwell in Him with unlimited 
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fulness, shine forth with increasing brilliance affirmative and sure, unto the glory of 
and completeness in these final messages of God. “He that hath an ear,” therefore, 
mercy to His Church. With all the promises | “ let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
of God these are in Christ yea and amen, Churches.” 


CONGO YWOsa> 


Jue Last FimeEs AND SOME OF THE Signs PHEREOF. 
BY DIONYSIUS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ECHOES FROM PAtTMos,” “St. PAUL’s MAN OF SIN,” ETC. 
VI. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LAST TIMES. 
“ The supremacy of the Ego.”—\Lovis BLAnc. 


OCIAL relations are those which | self-evident process of destruction should be 
invite mankind into communi-| allowed to exist, and even to flourish. 

ties, for mutual profit, pleasure,| An explanation of the social confusion and 
yy and usefulness. Social relations| distress now so prevalent is to be found 
are such as exist between parents | first in the fact that two distinct types of so- 
and children, husbands and wives, masters! called civilization are in active ‘conflict in 
and servants,. and rich and poor neigh- our midst ; and, secondly, that the particular 
bours. Upon the conditions and harmony type which of its own nature tends to dis- 
of these relations depends the happiness of integration and social decay is evidently the 
families, the prosperity of nations, and even! prevailing one. 

the peace of the world. The greater society,, | What, then, are these two types of civiliza- 
which we call the State, is itself made up tion which are struggling for the mastery, and 
of many smaller societies, ¢., of families, both professing, as must necessarily be the 
parishes, and provinces. Each social unit | case, to construct a social edifice of goodly 
should, however, be a perfect representation results? One claims to be of divine origin 
of the larger or social multiple; and upon|and institution, and proves the validity 
no other principle does it seem possible to|of its claim, in that it accomplishes the 
construct a society that shall be at once) freedom and enjoyment of every atom of 
workable, durable, and harmonious. At the} humanity, according to its fitness and nature, 
present time there is hardly a nation in the through the supremacy of God. The other 
world, and certainly not in Europe, that can admitting its origin to be of the earth 
be regarded as a community in any true and earthy, and based on “ the supremacy of 
proper sense of that word. Look at the the Ego,” actually pronounces its own failure 
social condition of our own nation, for| and condemnation, in that it claims to bring 
example, and that will serve as a fair type of about, not “the happiness” of all, but “of 
the state of all the others, which shared with the greater number” only. ‘The more precise 
us the reversion of Rome’s great empire. jnature of these two civilizations, “the 
Conflict and antagonism are so rife in our| supremacy of God,” and “the supremacy 
midst that they are coming to be regarded of the Ego,” and the natural and necessary 
almost as a necessary part of our human results of their adoption, can be best com- 
existence. The family institution is threat-| prehended by a consideration of the unit on 
ened, if not already partly destroyed, the, which the multiple of each is based. Accord- 
relations of masters and servants are con- ‘ing to a principle well known and recognised 
stantly strained, even to the point of breaking, | by physicists, “every whole is made up of 
whilst. between rich and |[poor.a gulph is|similars,” nature being found perfect and 
yawning so wide as to be nearly impassable. | entire in its leasts. Swedenborg has beau- 
Every part of the social fabric is in a tottering | tifully explained how “it is a constant law of 
condition, and men stand aghast when they|the organic body that large, compound, or 
contemplate the probabilities of the near| visible forms exist and subsist from smaller, 
future, and inquire, wonderingly, what such | simpler, and ultimately from invisible forms, 
a great upheaval can signify, and why such a} which act similarly to the largest forms, but 
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more perfectly, and more universally, and the 
least forms so perfectly and universally as to 
involve an idea representative of their entire 
universe.” Here we have a description of 
things that are made, and by their aid we 
may comprehend those {higher mysteries of 
the moral universe which go to constitute 
either a good or bad society. In morals, as 
in physics, every whole is made up of | 
similars. Given the unit, and the multiple 
can be discovered by almost mathematical 
rules. The results would be certain to 
follow the cause, even as “every seed 
hath its own body.” Neither of the two| 
civilizations which are contending so earnestly | 
and so bitterly is new in principle, for they 
took their start in Paradise, and are really the 
products _respectively of that ‘good and| 
evil,” the knowledge of which our first | 
parents attained by their disobedience. 
“The supremacy of God” was contested 
then and there, and “the supremacy of | 
the Ego” was established as a competing g| 
system by the surrender of Eve to the induce- 
ments to sin which came in her way. Self 
was at the bottom of that primeval mischief, 
and God was forgotten. Had the restraining | 
counsels of God been remembered, and self | 
kept within bounds, we should have known 
nothing of that “supremacy of the Ego’’| 
which has troubled the race ever since, and 
now threatens to engulph the wicked ever- 
lastingly. Speaking generally and compre- 
hensively, these two forms of civilization are 
the very antithesis ofeach other. They start 
from a different root, are divergent in every 
stage of their growth, and terminate at last 
in a hopeless separation and departure. The 
one is subordination, law, and order; the 
other is insubordination, lawlessness, and 
disorder. The one represents and embodies 
the decrees and the will ~f God; the other 
adopts the: suggestions and expresses the 
will of the Evil One. The one is based on 
the principle and power of self-sacrifice ; the 
other attempts to rear an edifice on the 
foundation of self-interest. The one is the 
losing of the individual life only to save it by 
the resulting harmony and perfection of the 
social life ; the other, in conserving the indi- 
vidual life, so destroys and disorganizes the 
social life as to defeat its own object. The 
one in its completeness is “the communion 
of saints ;” the other is fast developing “ the 
communion of Satan.” The teaching of 
Revelation concerning these two streams of 
civilization is most precise, and impossible 
of misconception. It is, moreover, con- 














firmed both by the every-day experiences 
of human life, and the independent obser- 
vations and deductions of philosophy. 
Emerson, in his “ Representative Men,” 
very distinctly traces out, not only the 
existence, but the necessary antagonism, 
of the two orders of ideas, and by impli- 
cation pronounces a verdict almost the equi- 
valent of the divine estimate. He says, 
“* The two principles reappear and interpene- 
trate all things, all thought; the one, the 


;many. One is being, the other intellect : 


one is necessity, the other freedom; one ts 
rest, the other motion ; one is power, the 
other distribution ; one is strength, the other 
pleasure ; one is consciousness, the other 
definition; one is genius, the other talent ; 
one is earnestness, the other knowledge ; 
one is possession, the other trade; one is 
caste, the other culture; ome is king, the 
other democracy ; and if we dare carry the 
generalization a step higher, and name the 
last tendency of both, we might say that 
the end of one is escape from organization, 
pure science, and the end of the other is the 
highest instrumentality or use of means, 
executive deity. Each student adheres by 
temperament and by habit to the first or the 


|second of these gods of the mind. Sy 


religion he tends to unity , by intellect or by the 
senses to the many.’ 

I have italicized those sentences which 
accord so remarkably with the divine estimate 
of things, and would particularly draw-atten- 
tion to the prediction of Emerson that 
democracy in its last tendency is an “ escape 
from organization,” in other words, “ lawless- 
ness,” whilst kingly government he rightly 
describes as “executive deity.” Mark, not 
legislative, but executive only, the divine 
Book of statutes being all-sufficient for the 
purposes of a society of the very highest 
order and perfection. The temperament 
or habit of which Emerson speaks, as leading 
men to adopt either one form of civilization 
or the other, is explained in the divine Book 
rather differently. Spiritual men, those 
having the Spirit of God, organize and build 
themselves together. Animal men, on the 
contrary, z.¢., those who follow the senses, 
separate themselves and disintegrate society. 


THE DIVINE SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 


We have the all-emphatic and divine 
declaration that it is “not good for man to 
be alone,” and this effectually shuts out all 
idea of “the supremacy of the Ego” forming 
any part of the divine society. The unit of 
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the divine society is the family—a_ perfect 
unit, a reproducing or multiplying unit. God 
established the earth ¢# families. When 
man’s wickedness aggregated unto destruc- 
tion it was a family that was preserved to 
perpetuate the creation, and Noah and the 
animals that were with him went forth from 
the ark “after their families.” All the families 
of the earth were to be blessed in that pro- 
mised seed of Abraham, after whom the who/e 


family of God in heaven and earth is to be | 


named. The divine constitution given to 
the family of Abraham, when they became a | 
nation, was modelled on the family institu- 
tion, and was the natural and necessary | 

multiple of the primal unit. For its base it 
had the supremacy of God, for its statutes 
the divine laws. To maintain that supre- 
macy, and ensure the prevalence of those 
laws, an “executive deity,” ora manifestation 
of God in the flesh, was essential, and so 
the family institution contained within itse! 
that necessary authority. The father and 
the mother, with distinct and yet co-operative 
functions, represent in the divine society the 
government of God. Parental obedience 
is included in that great though brief code of 
morals which alone can preserve any society 
from destruction. It is embodied, more- 
over, in the first table of the law, which re 
lates to man’s duty to God, and therefore is 
really grounded on the principle that parents 
represent God, and are His witnesses to their 
families. The family is an institution in 
which true men and true women are formed 
and fitted for the duties and responsibilities 
of life. It is an institution designed and 
calculated to foster all the virtues and to dis- 
courage all the vices of humanity. The 
cardinal virtue of the family life is the spirit 
of self-sacrifice—a spirit so interwoven with 
its every relationship as to form part of its 
very texture, and it is this glorious spirit 
which alone can produce any general or 
universal happiness. The fountain of self- 
sacrifice is love, and where does love hold 
her mightiest sway if not in the family ? 
Every reader of the Bible knows full well 
with what care the sanctity and inviolability 
of the family institution is safeguarded. ~ The 
union of the sexes is to be lifelong, and 
divorce is mentioned as the product of sin 
and hardness of heart. The obligation of 
parents to their offspring and to their ser- 
vamts are all expressed in the fullest and 
clearest manner, and the reciprocal duties 
of service and obedience, on the part both 
of children and servants, are equally en- 


forced ; the sole object in both cases being 
that men “may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty ;” no mem 
ber of the society seeking his or her own 
good, but each and all labouring for the good 
of others: all alike submissive to the di- 
vine will, and all equally obedient to the 
divine commands; all slaves of God, and 
for love’s sake slaves to one another. A 
society built up of such family units would 
| indeed be a holy and a happy society. The 
| people of Israel, whilst they were enjoying 
| the privilege of being the family of God, 

realized in some degree this perfection. The 
Roman world also, after Christianity had 
been generally received by it, enjoyed a 
certain measure of this good; in fact, as 
much as they would allow themselves to 
enjoy. Even the establishment of the Em- 
pire brought some of the advantages of the 
family institution to the previously distressed 
and disordered state. The new “ Pater 
Patri ” was welcome to all the Romans 
except those who had some selfish pur- 

pose to serve, and, as the historian relates, 
“the empire at large continued to be content 
with a central despotism, in comparison with 
the old senatorial rule of ‘every man for 
himself.’” On the subject of marriage, as 
that was affected by the introduction of 
Christianity, Lecky, in his “History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” bears valuable testimony. He 
admits that “ Christianity taught that all 
forms of intercourse of the sexes other than 
lifelong unions were criminal. As part of 
the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually 
replaced by religious marriages. ‘The ab- 
solute sinfulness of divorce was at the 
same time strenuously maintained by the 
Conncils.” 

But a low and degrading view of marriage 
and facilities for divorce were .not always 
prevalent amongst the Pagan Romans. In 
the earlier periods of their history marriage 
was celebrated with a religious service, the 
patriarchal rule prevailed in the family, and 
women had no personal rights, but were 
subject unto their husbands. One historian 
notices this ‘‘observance of marriage as a 
sacred bond,” as striking, and remarks that 
“from it was derived the pure and lofty 
character of the Roman matron.’’ Surely 
an institution which could beget such a 
result as this must in its very essence and 
nature be divine! For what greater good in 
this life can any men enjoy than to owe his 
existence to a pure and holy mother? Then 


























the same patriarchal rule was beneficial to 
the children in other ways. “The old 
Romans had but one word, /zefas, to express 
the veneration due from children to parents, 
and from men to gods. But the sterner 
exercise of parental authority, with the 
general purity of morals, preserved youth 
from that wild intemperance, both of action 
and thought, which has often injured nations. 
There can be little doubt that the simple 
morality of the times maintained by habitual 
deference to authority was confirmed by the 
higher sanction of religion.” (Zéddel?’s “History 
of Rome”). tis easy to see how a civilizatior 
based on the family institution is built up, 
and how its beginning and ending is God. 
Man, first made in the image of God, 
woman made in the likeness of man, 
children the property of their parents jointly, 
and all by the ordination of the Being who 
so constituted the first social circle. These 
social circles increased and multiplied, but the 
same order of ideas prevailed in the greater as 
in the smaller family ; so that even nations 
enjoyed both the paternal and maternal 
principle of authority united in one dominion. 
Rome, grown turbulent and discontented, 
forsook the good principles with which she 
started on her wonderful career. She be- 
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until, with the adveht of the barbarians 
300 years later, came a fresh shock to 
the divine edifice. Social life during the 
middle ages, although anything but perfect, 
continued to rest on the family institution. 
Attacks were made from time to time, some 
covertly, some openly, which indicated the 
existence of another current of thought and 
of purpose, arid not until the eighteenth cen- 
tury did the so-called civilization of liberty 
establish itself in France and Europe. 

THE APOSTATE SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 

The social condition of the Roman world, 
as it would be found in the last days, is aif 
foretold in the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment, and with considerable detail. Even 
the older prophecies of Daniel afford some 
insight into that same “mystery of lawless- 
ness ” which was to be set up in “the end of 
the days.” A new era was to be inaugurated, 
a “changing of times and laws” was, at 
least, to be attempted, an apostasy from 
the faith was to alter the very basis of human 
society, and there would Le a return to those 
‘perilous times” from which God in Christ 
had once redeemed the nations. It is cer- 
tain that very considerable changes have al- 
ready come over the peoples of Europe, and 


came too closely acquainted with the Greeks, | changes which some are pleased to designate 
and fell a prey to the vicious civilization of|as “a new era.” It is equally true that we 


that people. Marriage vows ceased then to 
be sacred; divorce became a common 
practice. Vice increased so fast that the 
laws had to be slackened to suit the grow- 
ing licentiousness. Republicanism replaced 
monarchy, and “the invasion of Greek 
manfiers became conspicuous in every de- 
partment of life.” Worst of all, owing to 
the corruption and destruction of that fount of 
a pure society and a true civilization, “ the 
family,” every hope of any possible amend- 
ment had departed from these Romans. 
“The age of our fathers,” wrote Horace, 
“worse than that of our grandsires, has pro- 
duced us who are yet baser, and who are 
doomed to give birth to a still more de- 
graded offspring.” Juvenal’s testimony as to 
the prospect that was before them is in 
the same strain :—“ Posterity will add nothing 
to our immorality ; our descendants can but 
do and desire the same crimes as ourselves.” 
Yet, as we know, God did interpose, and 
He rescued the Roman peoples from that 
low and degrading civilization which they 
had derived from the Greeks, and yet restored 
amongst them a pure patriarchal, religious, 
and family civilization, which they retained 








are already experiencing a return of those 
“perilous times ” predicted by St. Paul, and 
our modern social life is coming to answer 
more and more to the description so minutely 
given of it in the apocalyptic Scripture. In 
the first place men are distinctly refusing to 
have God in their knowledge, and with awful 
determination seem bent on secularizing not 
simply authority, but even the sacred and holy 
springs of the Christian family life; and in 
so doing they are digging up the very four- 
dations of all permanent civilization. I have 
shown that “the family,” as the creation of 
God, is the true unit of the divine society ; 
and there can be no doubt that the advanced 
teachers and propagators of Liberalism 
fully appreciate the strength of that institu- 
tion, and the obstacle it presents to the 
complete success of their unholy aims. 
They are determined, in consequence, to 
overthrow the family, and with horrible 
and lying malignity they dare to describe 
it as “the citadel of selfishness.” But “the 
family,” as an institution, really depends for 
its continued existence upon the maintenance 
of marriage as a divinely ordained’ union, 
and so the apostate leaders are found, as 
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it was foretold they would be, “forbidding! proper natural affection which was ordained 


to marry.” Amongst its. general aims, that 
great revolutionary society called “the In- 
ternational,” very distinctly “‘ seeks the aboli- 
tion of marriage” (/udes Favre). And that 
the motive for this abolition is not obscure in 
the minds of the proletariat, I think the fol- 
lowing declaration, taken from the speech of 
a Frenchwoman, at an assembly held at Pré 
aux Clercs, in November, 1868, sufficiently 
proves :—“ It has been said that marriage is 
of divine institution, because all power comes 
from God. We know too well that all power 
comes from God, and that is why we will 
have neither God nor the powers.” The 
French National Convention on June 6, 1794, 
actually published a decree to the effect that 

. “there is nothing criminal in the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes.” The facilities for 
divorce granted by that Convention were 
also so demoralizing that, in the language of 
Sir Walter Scott, “if fiends had set them- 
selves to work to discover a mode of most 
effectually destroying whatever is venerable, 
graceful, or permanent in domestic life, and 
of obtaining at the same time an assurance 
that the mischief which it was their object to 
create should be perpetuated from one 
generation to another, they could not have 
invented a more effectual plan than the 
degradation of marriage into a state of mere 
occasional cohabitation, or licensed con- 
cubinage. Sophia Arnoult, an actress, famous 
for the witty things she said, described the 
Republican marriage as the sacrament of 
adultery.” 

But alas that it should be so! “The Re- 
publican marriage” is now the law through- 
out Europe, and the holy rite is secondary 
and optional. Marriage, as such, has in fact 
been abolished by the Liberal Governments 
of Europe, and the union of the sexes, from 
a government point of view, reduced to the 
level of a merely civil contract, which can be 
terminated in the Divorce Court. I fancy 
there must be many so-called Liberals in our 
country who do not realize the horrible mis- 
chief for which they are making themselves 
responsible, in allying themselves with in- 
fidels and revolutionists ? And yet it is by the 
aid of such men that the evil work progresses 
unto completion. The sad effect of this 
destruction of marriage as a sacred institution 
is twofold. Parents are affected by it, and 
children are affected by it. The former losing 
sight of their. deep responsibility to God 
and the tremendous consequences involved 


ito serve as the very transmitted love of the 
divine Father Himself; and thus it was to 
be, according to 2 Timothy iii. 3. And the 
children ceasing to venerate their parents, 
because of the “divine right,” only too 
naturally revolt against their authority, and, 
as a predicted consequence, are to be dis- 
obedient (2 Tim. iii. 2). Disobedience to 
parents was actually encouraged in France 
in the last century, for I find in the literature 
of that period the statement that “the com- 
mand to love one’s parents is more the work 
of education than of nature.” 

Modern society proclaims in tones which 
continue to grow louder and louder ‘the 
supremacy of the Ego.” By the removal of 
all reasonable or holy restraint it provides 
for that “ autonomy of every human being ” 
which is the avowed aim of revolutionists. 
Marriage being a restraint on liberty and 
a denial of equality is peculiarly offensive, 
and must be abolished. By several succes- 
sive steps this, as 1 have shown, has been 
virtually brought about already. ‘The institu- 
tion, or I should, perhaps, say the re-insti- 
tution, of civil marriage made the first breach 
in the walls of our Christian civilization. 
Facilities for divorce and legal sanction to 
the union of divorced persons with their 
paramours followed as a too natural conse- 
quence. The equality of the sexes was the 
next outcome of the attack on marriage, and 
this has brought in its train a long list of 
social consequences, all more or less fatal 
to the existence of any true family life, but 
at the same time tending to establish the 
individual as the true unit of the apostate 
society. 

Starting on the basis of “the individual ” 
as the social unit, we see at a glance how 
it is that “self-interest,” rather than “ self- 
sacrifice,” must be the leading principle in 
that society which a press writer has described 
as the coming “millennium of universal 
selfishness.” Men, and women too, will live 
only ‘for pleasure or self-gratification, and 
anything that stands in the way of their 
enjoyments will be avoided and hated as 
irksome. “ Lovers of self,” the social units 
of the last times are to be, and “lovers of 
self” most moderns avow themselves to be. 
The maxim of the age is, “every man for 
himself,” and all idea of gaining any good by 
“‘ self-sacrifice” is both despised and ridi- 
culed. Infanticide is a crying sin of this 
century, and in all the countries of Europe, 
whilst the utter neglect of children by their 





in the charge of children, cease to have that 
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parents, both in body and mind, is a still 
more abounding evil than the slaying of them. 
This most horrible and most unnatural state 
of things only fulfils the prophecy concerning | 
our times, “ Without natural affection,” and 
the Greek word so translated implies botha 
selfish desire to avoid the care of children 
and a getting rid of them. But the “love of 
self,” and the absence of “natural affection,” 
extend far beyond this, and we have only to 
contemplate those social relations which are 
outside the family life to discover how deeply 
the evils of this apostate civilization have 
penetrated. The days when a man’s servant | 
really formed a part of his family are gone. 
Between employers and employed there is a 
perpetual and undisguised warfare, and so 
strong is the spirit of rebellion, and of 
opposition, that workmen frequently resort 
to the expedient of starving themselves and 
their families, if only they can thereby spite 
and injure their employers. 

The slackening of parental authority, an 
authority which, to use the words of the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, ‘‘ was never less asserted 
or adopted than at present,” will no doubt 
account for much of this objection to control. 
Education, after all, proceeds by natural 
steps, and where children are not controlled 
in early life, and disciplined by their parents 
to habits of self-denial, they are sure to grow 
up without a proper natural affection towards 
their parents, and also “without self-control.” 
They will be incontinent of their passions 
and desires, which is another foretold, and 
certainly existing, feature of society in these 
last days. 

God and religion virtually set aside, the 
government of mankind completely secu- 
larized, marriage made into a simple contract 
between two units of equal rights, with the 
power to terminate such contract at pleasure, 
the family sanctity and purity invaded and 
overthrown, what then remains? The old 
society dissolved, unbound, set free, as the 
wicked say, each unit henceforth bent on 
establishing “the supremacy of the Ego,” 
and the rapidly coming sequel is discernible 
on no very distant horizon. Such a state of 
things does really exist in our midst even 
now, and, to quote Mazzini, “ the doctrine of 
interest ends, when it adopts the individual 
point of view, in the anarchy of animal pro- 
pensities.” Truly there still exists some little 
of the old Christian civilization, and as con- 
cerning our own nation there is the faint 
hope that some reaction against the all- 





abounding social disintegration may yet set 





in. The great and immediate danger, how- 
ever, is lest to “the anarchy of animal pro- 
pensities ” there should succeed an “anarchy 
of animal wants,” for the very foundations of 
society have been so disturbed by scheming 
demagogues and politicians that large sections 
of the population may presently be deprived 
of the means of existence. 

The rights of property, being once assailed 
by Government, it is impossible to say how 
far such evil may extend. It is easy enough 
to assuage the cravings of any majority of 
self-seekers by sacrificing a minority to their 
views, but once disturb those natural laws 
which, if left alone, minister to an orderly 
and really equitable distribution of the earth’s 
bountiful provision, and you, sooner or later, 
create greater difficulties than those that 
appear to be momentarily overcome. An 
artificial and purely arbitrary reduction of rents 
in no way provides for a better cultivation of 
the soil. On the contrary, it may mean, and 
in many cases will mean, the limiting of the 
earth’s benefits to the use of a class, rather 
than preserving them for the good of the 
nation. Rent, after all, is but one means 
of distributing the produce of the ground, 
and if it really is in any case an excessive 
exaction, the fault does not rest with the 
landlord, but is rather the result of those dis- 
turbances of the old social compact for which 
modern Liberal civilization is alone respon- 
sible. Once we were a “commonwealth,” 
but now the various interests of the people 
seem to be divergent. Once, when one 
member suffered, all the members suffered 
with it; now bad seasons and providential 
dispensations are allowed to injure and bring 
a particular class of the population into ruin, 
whilst the nation at large enjoys comparative 
plenty and prosperity. Here we may notice 
how that vile principle, “ the happiness of the 
greatest number,” comes into operation. 
Statesmen must have votes. To get votes 
they must appeal to the selfish interests of a 
sufficient number to obtain a majority. 
To discover those selfish interests that will 
attract the greater number, and to combine 
them for the longest period, is the daily work 
of modern politicians. It is no question of 
right and wrong, no principle of universal 
justice, which moves the masses of modern 
society, but purely and simply, “ What shall 
I get by it?” ‘The “love of money” and 
the “ love of pleasure ” determine the opinions 
and conduct of most men in these days, and 
hardly a law passes through Parliament that 
does not cruelly sacrifice the interests of some 
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class or classes who are too weak to protect partment of social life. Every appointment 
themselves. The landlords in Ireland are is fought over. Our children are taught to 
too weak to contend against the power of a contend for supremacy, even in the primary 
Government soexcessively Liberal andloosen- schools. ‘There is no pity, no compunction, 
ing as the present ; and although the Marquis in the race after that success and wealth 
of Salisbury, the other day, suggested that which is the “ all inall” of the modern man. 
Consols were safe from attack, because the No matter who dies so that the Egoist may 
holders had sufficient political power to pro- live. The spirit of Cain has full possession 
tect themselves, I by no means share the of his mind. Doubtless it may seem but a 
opinion of his lordship. The true outcome visionary idea to charge the modern man of 
of Liberal civilization, the logical conclusion business, for example, with being a murderer. 
of it, is Communism—the devil’sCommunism, He may be a builder, or a supporter of 
and no property is safe whilst Liberalism is in houses for devotion or for charity, he may 
the ascendant. Three-fourths of the com- be kindly and hospitable, even full of good 
mercial distress of recent years has been works at home; yet if by his greed of gain 
simply the result of those covert and yet he disturbs that divine economy by means 
successful attacks on capital avowed to be of which men and families obtain their daily 
a paramount object of the advanced schoo! bread, or if he derange the equitable order 
of Liberalism. What is our modern banking of industry by the abuse of the powers of 
system but a great legal fraud perpetrated by capital or influence, and so as to injure and 
the will of a majority? Why are the restrain- hurt his neighbour, he may be verily destroy- 
ing virtues ot a fixed and a real currency ing the life of a fellow-creature. 
overthrown but in order to facilitate the pro-| The space at my disposal has forbidden 
gress of that general plunder whereby an/more than a mere outline sketch of the social 
absolute equality is to be reached? Men are| mischiefs which are at work in our land, and 
blind because they are Egoists. It is only the throughout Europe, consequent on the suc- 
danger which is near that they can see, and | cessful overthrow of the old divine civilization 
they join heartily in supporting a policy of and the adoption of the new and apostate 
momentary expediency, because they think! civilization recommended by atheists and 
the consequences to themselves are too re- revolutionists. Failure is stamped on the 
mote to be taken into consideration. very fore-front of the Liberal Utopia, and the 
Count Albert de Mun said truly that there weak and helpless are discovering, all too 
is no longer “ any divine law presiding over late it is to be feared, that they have been 
the government of societies supplying at once allured by false promises, and treacherously 
a curb for authority and a raison d’étre for sold by their leaders. ‘The people are now 
obedience,” neither a trace left of “any oppressed every one by another, and every 
moral law binding on one man with regard to|one by his neighbour ; the child behaves 
his neighbour, and which was alike preventive himself proudly against the ancient, and the 
of oppression and rebellion. There was no base against the honourable.” How truly 
law, no guiding’ rule left, but interest, or, in did God foresee, and thus foretell, all this 
other words, the accumulation of wealth.” evil! And when He added the remonstrance, 
Society, in fact, is fast becoming one great “O My people, they which lead thee cause 
battlefield, in which only the strong in wicked- thee to err, and destroy the way of My paths,” 
ness and in force can live. There is no real) He gave to the modern world a warning 
freedom anywhere, but a merciless struggle| which, if taken to heart, might yet save 
for existence on all sides, and in every de-| society from an otherwise certain perdition. 
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Notes on New Pooks. 


F there were nothing else to show I must now turn my attention. The books 
y that Christmas is once . more issued by this enterprising firm, in conjunction 
close upon us, its rapid approach in some cases with Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, 
would be sufficiently denoted & Halliday, of 54, Fleet Street, are far too 
by the activity that prevails;widely known and highly appreciated to 
among publishers of every degree, and require any commendation from me. The 
especially among those who engage in the utmost that I can do is to draw attention to 
production of Christmas numbers and Christ- | them, and remind my readers that the time has 
mas volumes. The Christmas numbers,!come round once more for furnishing them- 
whether large or small, are totally eclipsed | selves with these volumes, whose binding and 
and thrown into the shade by “ Yule Tide,” | intrinsic worth render them as well suited for 
a new Christmas annual, issued for the first|the drawing-room tables of the wealthy, as 
time this year by Messrs. Letts, Son, & Co./their price brings them within the reach of 
(Limited), London Bridge, E.C. ‘This an-| the cottager and the artisan. The binding, to 
nual, which in itself alone is well worth all) which I have specially referred, is in all cases 
the money charged for it (one shilling only), |in cloth, richly adorned in black and gold, 
is accompanied by what the publishers truly | but the cloth of the front cover is made to 
style “a magnificent coloured picture, for|do duty as the framing of an exquisite little 
framing,” entitled “Young Mother Hub-|oleograph of figures, flowers, or animals, 
bard.” This picture, which is 27 in. by 19 in.,|which help to render the binding a work of 
and which was specially painted for repro-|art of no mean order. Zhe Welcome, a 
duction by colour-printing, by G. D. Leslie, | bulky folio volume of 844 pages, with 
R.A., represents a young girl, in an old-| hundreds of illustrations, is published as a 
fashioned frock, collar, and bonnet, seated in| volume at 9s. cloth plain, or 12s. gilt edges, 
a chair equally old-fashioned, with a doggie |but it may be also acquired in weekly 
in her arms that no little boy or girl will fail) numbers at 1d., and monthly parts at 6d., 
to. long for as a living reality. ‘The back-| and as such will act as a wholesome antidote 
ground is formed by panelling, a key-hole,|to the baneful rubbish of the Dick Turpin 
mounted with an escutcheon, denoting the and the Ned Kelly school. In addition to 
whereabouts of the traditional cupboard, so | tales, sketches, biographical notices, travels. 
inseparably linked with all Mother Hubbards, |, ee phd 8 le koe pea 
whether old or young It is impossible to | by the editor of the “Family Friend,” with engravings 
speak too highly of this picture as a work of | after Sir John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, 
art. As far as the general treatment and |and other talented artists, 1881. : 5 
conception of the subject goes, the name of|_ ‘‘ The Family Friend,” with Illustrations by Sir 
the artist is a sufficient guarantee; but apart ons Gilbert, J. D. Watson, R. Barnes, and others, 
from this the rendering of the high lights| «The Band of Mercy Advocate,” by the editor of 
and shades in the frilled collar demands | the “ British Workman,” illustrated by engravings 
especial mention, as does also the bunch of | after Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir John Gilbert, Birket 
pansies and polyanthus in the bonnet, so life- Fete oe eee Vite: ” with illustrations by noted 
like and true to nature that one is almost | artists, 1881. , 

tempted to touch them, to make sure that) ‘The Children’s Friend,” with numerous illustra- 
they are only a work of art, and not actual | tions by eminent artists, 1881, i, 6, 
flowers. In wishing every success to the| ‘‘The Infant’s Magazine,” profusely illustrated, 
publishers in this venture, I can only say | “The British Workman,” dedicated to the Indus- 
that all who fail to possess themselves of this | trial Classes, by their sincere friend, the editor, 1881 
charming picture will be losers of a pleasure} _‘‘ The Band of Hope Review,” with engravings by 
which has been seldom if ever gathered from | A ee Ties Disiotine,” by Edith C. Kenyon, 
the contemplation of any work of art supplied | , 44, eight full-page illustrations. 
for the same amount of money. “Cared For; or, The Orphan Wanderers,” by 

From Messrs. Partridge & Co. I havea par- | Mrs, C. E, Bowen, author of “ Jack the any “Is 

cel of handsomely-bound books,* to which | , “Dick and his Donkey,” with; numerous *ustra- 


tions, 
* Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co.’s (9, Paternoster | 





“Stories for Sunday,” by the Rev, Theron Brown, 
Row) new books and annual volumes :-— with numerous illustrations. «- 
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papers on natural history, religious teaching 
and poetry, each weekly number con- 
itains a piece of music, which in itself is 
well worth the money asked for the 
‘number, and should render the magazine 
especially “welcome,” as its name implies, to 
the family circle. Zhe Family Friend, a 
yearly volume sold at 1s. 6d., in a coloured 
‘cover, 2s. in cloth, and 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
may be had in monthly numbers at 1d. In 
the general character of its contents it re- 
sembles “The Welcome,” and each monthly 
number contains a piece of music. Zhe 
Band of Mercy Advocate is especially intended 
to promote the practice of kindness to animals 
among the young. It is replete with anec- 
-dotes relating to animals, and is issued in 
monthly parts at 4d., and in yearly volumes 
at 1s. in coloured cover, 1s. 6d. cloth, and 
2s. 6d. cloth gilt. Like the other magazines 
that have been mentioned, this serial contains 
a piece of music in each monthly part, but 
each song, in accordance with the plan and 
purpose of the+work, is connected more or 
less directly with the animal world, and the 
love and care which man should show for 
them. Zhe Friendly Visitor, which is printed 
in large, bold type, and whose subjects are of 
a graver character, is specially suited for the 
-advanced in years, and those whose education 


devoted to the advocacy of total abstinence 
among all classes, and especially among the 
young. I have dwelt especially on the low 
prices of these good and useful books in the 
hope that those of my readers who have not 
yet. bought them may be induced to do so 
when they know what value is given for their 
money. 

The price of the three volumes I am now 
about to notice I am not in a position to 
state, but, speaking of them generally, I may 
describe them as crown octavo books, well 
printed and illustrated, and in every way 
suited for prizes for the junior classes in 
schools. Memory reminds me that I have 
read Hilda, or Life’s Discipline, before this 
somewhere or other, for the story is familiar 
to me, but in what-form I cannot say. It is 
the story of a young girl who is helpful to 
all about her, and who, after doing her part 
in life’s battle well and bravely, is brought at 
last into a haven of rest with one who has 
long been near and dearto her. Cared for ; 
or, the Orphan Wanderers, with its capital 
illustrations and its story of the troubles and 
trials of two poor little waifs, who found good 
friends for life at last, is a book calculated 
to be highly attractive to children ; and so 
is Stories for Sunday, in which the Rev. 
Theron Brown has gathered together nearly 





has not been such as to enable them to read 
rapidly. It is sold in monthly parts at 1d., 
and in yearly volumes, in an ornamental 


sixty stories, which. are distributed under 
twelve different headings, and which are 
each commenced by a suitable text, and are 





cover at 1s. 6d., in cloth at 2s., and in cloth 
gilt ‘at 2s. 6d. Zhe Children’s Friend and 
Infant's Magazine are supplied in the same 
‘forms and at the same prices. They are, as 
their names imply, especially suited for the 
little ones, and no family that numbers 
‘children among its members ought to be 
without them. The illustrations are such as 
-are particularly attractive to boys and girls 
from three years old and upwards. 


thus constituted what we may describe as de- 
sirable sermonettes for-children. 

Those who want a beautifully illustrated 
magazine for children will find it in Our 
Little Ones,* whose stories are instructive 
and whose poems are amusing. Everything— 
its style, its get-up, its cuts, its matter—com- 
bines to denote its American origin, for in 
the production of magazines, whether for chil- 
dren or for grown-up persons, our American 


The broadsheet that bears the name of} cousins certainly bear away the palm. The 


the British Workman, with its large and 
attractive illustrations, and its short stories 
and articles, which touch on the. religious 
wants, and appeal to the better feelings of 
the working classes, seems to improve in 
every way in each succeeding yearly issue. 
It is sold in monthly numbers at 1d., and in 
yearly volumes at 1s. 6d. in coloured covers, 


magazine before us is a kind of little “St. 
Nicholas,” admirably well suited for children 
for whom St. Nicholas would be a little too 
advanced. 

The next batch of books that comes to my 
hand includes two showy little volumest on 


* From Messrs. Griffiths & Farran, West Corner, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London :— 





and zs. 6d. cloth, The same remark with 
regard to progressive improvement from year 
to year may be said of the Band of Hope 
Review, issued in monthly parts at 4d., and 
an yearly volumes at 1s. in coloured cover, 


“Our Little Ones’’ (No. I., Vol. II., Nov., 1881). 
Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little People. 
William P. Adams (Oliver Optic), Editor. Crown 
4to., 32 pp., 6d. 

t From F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick Lane, London, 
E.C, :— 


J 





aind 2s. cloth. It is, as its name implies, 


‘* Danger Signals;” a Volume of Temperance 
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widely different subjects. It is very wrong 
to put one’s lips to anything but water, milk, 
and such infusions as tea, cocoa, coffee, and 
toast-and-water, and so the publisher and 
author of Danger Signals combine to write 
and issue a number of highly-coloured stories 
which ought to, but which will not, frighten 
the United Kingdom in general and the City 
of London in particular into total abstinence, 
regarding temperance as an iniquity only 
paralleled by drunkenness itself. No doubt 
such stories as these are acceptable to a cer- 
tain class of persons, but I am of opinion that 
both author and publisher could do better 
things in other walks of literature. If teetotal- 
ers may not, and do not, drink like fishes, they 
may, and do, eat like horses; and for the 
better accomplishment of achievements inthis 
line Good Cookery has been produced. This 
book appearsina cover of cool green—at least 
my copy does—and as the cover represents 
a kitchener in full operation, surmounted by 
steaming saucepans, and the inevitable kettle 
so dear to all true total abstainers, this colour 
seems scarcely so appropriate as a good 
red or deep orange would have been. Taken 
on the whole this “Culinary Catechism ” 
appears to be useful and reliable, but occa- 
sionally one comes across pieces of informa- 
tion that are calculated to astonish the reader. 
For example, the momentous question is 
put :—How is Bouillie, or “Pot au feu,” 
made? and answered thus: ‘Cook five or 
six pounds of beef (the silver side is the 
best) in cold water, with cut carrots and 
herbs tied up in a muslin bag. Add onions, 
turnips, and suet dumplings. The liquor 
carefully skimmed is served as broth, and 
the meat garnished with the vegetables and 
dumplings makes an excellent dish. Maca- 
roni may be stewed with it and sent up round 
it.” Now as Jouil/ie means pap for infants, 
this method of making it is scarcely one that 
is calculated to promote the health and com- 
fort of babies who are thus fed. The com- 
piler of the Catechism meant doudll1, no 
doubt, but she should say what she means, 
and cultivate a closer acquaintance with 
French genders. Again, the time for boiling 
an egg is put at four minutes, which is too 
long for an ordinary egg by at least half a 
minute; and we are told that the water in 
Tales. By F. M. Holmes, Author of ‘ Faith’s 
Father,” ‘*Saved as by Fire,” &c., &c. With 
Thirteen full-page illustrations. Small 4to., 208 pp., 
cloth gilt, 2s. 

“*Good Cookery;” a Culinary Catechism for 


the use of Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. 
L. D. Brown. Crown 16n0., 168 pp., cloth gilt, 6d, 








which an egg has been boiled is unwhole- 
some, and if used for washing purposes, gives: 
warts on thehands. The tables at the end 
are useful, but why into that respecting 
“measures ” import “1 cayenne spoonful . . 
I grain” ? 

While on the subject of cookery, let me 


a capital little book on the subject from 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., of Leeds, 
entitled Good Things Made, Said, and Done, 
for every Home and Household. ‘This firm 
are the manufacturers of the well-knowm 
“Yorkshire Relish,” and other specialities. 
They will send “‘Good Things” to any one 
who will forward them a penny stamp for 
postage. 

Quousgque tandem-—how long, how long wilt 
earnest advocates of total abstinence persist 
in calling total abstinence temperance, in utter 
defiance of the meanings of words? Here is. 
a book called Plain Words on Temperance,* 
which should have been called “ Plain Words 
on Total Abstinence.” I honour Mr. 
Courtenay’s earnestness and the courage with 
which he urges his convictions on the reader, 
but I cannot agree with him in the justice of 
his arguments. The only temperate man is he 
who practises self-restraint in all that he does, 
whether it be eating or drinking or anything 
else, and in doing it does it with thanksgiving 
to God. I abhor drunkenness, and would 
resort to any reasonable means to stop it, but 
I cannot believe that the end will be attained 
by legislative interference and unlimited 
censure, not to say abuse, on the part of some 
total abstainers, on men who have never 
shown themselves in word or deed to be other 
than advocates, teachers, and exemplars of 
genuine temperance. 

Madelon's Revenget is an addition to 
Messrs. Houlston & Sons’ well-known series 
of books for boys and girls, which are so 
eminently well calculated for gift-books and 
school prizes. This is the story of a little 
girl who has been stolen from her mother, an. 
Italian lady of high rank, in infancy by a 


*From Messrs, Jarrold and Sons, 3, Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C. :— 

‘Plain Words on Temperance ;” twenty-four in- 
teresting sketches, with original illustrations, by the 
Rev. Charles Courtenay, Curate of St. Paul’s, Onslow 
Square. Small 4to., 198 pp., cloth, rs. 6d. 

f From. Messrs. Houlston & Sons, Paternoster 
Square, London, E.C.:— 

‘*Madelon’s Revenge, or Good for Evil.” By 
Lina Dou, Author of “Oran,” &c., &c. With six 
tinted illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 144 
pp-, 2s. 6d. 








say that I have received what appears to be 
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travelling showman, and subjected to a life 
of drudgery, not unlike that of the Anglo- 
Arabs recently rescued from slavery in Con- 
stantinople. She escapes and falls into the 
hands of a good woman, by whom she is led 
to forgive her old persecutor with all her 
heart, and he, on his dying-bed, gives such 
information as leads to her restoration to her 
mother just before the latter’s death. The 
story inculcates high moral and _ religious 
teaching, without rendering its main object 
too perceptible. The book is prettily bound, 
the printing and paper excellent, and the 
illustrations fairly good. 

Mr. Poole’s books* are generally more 
acceptable to elder readers, but it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable or appropriate 
magazine for young children than Sunshine, 
which cannot fail to diffuse moral light and 
health throughout every household into which 
it comes. A Hand-book of the Church and 
Dissent, is written by the well-known naturalist, 
the Rev. F. O. Morris. It is a collection of 
passages from various publications, and of 
utterances by well-known Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, testifying to the value of and 
the necessity for the existence of the 
Church of England, and the mischief and 
evils arising from Dissent. It is the best 
answer to the arguments of the Liberationists 
that I have ever met with. Every Church- 
man should buy it and store it up as a 
weapon in his armoury for the defence of 
the Church of England. The eyes of every 
Dissenter who may read it will be, or ought to 
be, very considerably opened to the value and 
importance of the work done by the National 
Church, and her position in and claims on 
the people of the United Kingdom. 
Sketches of English Nonconformity gives a 
clear and unbiassed statement of the con- 
fession of faith, principles, and rules of the 
principal sects in nonconformity with the 
Church of England, namely, Independents, 


*From Mr. William Poole, 12A, Paternoster Row; 
London, E.C, :— 

‘* Sunshine for 1881,” For the Home, the School, 
and the World. Conducted by W. Meynell Whitte- 
more, D.D., Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London. 
Small 4to., cloth extra, 188 pp., 2s. 6d. 

‘* A Hand-book of the Church and Dissent.” An 
Antidote to the ‘‘Enormous” Falsehoods of the 
Liberationers. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, Rector of 
Nunburnholme; Yorkshire. Post 8vo., boards, 106 
pp., Is. 

‘* Sketches of English Nonconformity.” By Alfred 
Saunders Dyer, M.A; (Cambridge), Assistant Curate 
of St. Jude’s, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 108 pp., Is, 6d. 





Roman Catholics, Baptists, Quakers, Uni- 
tarians, Wesleyans, Plymouth Brethren, and 
Irvingites. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by a comparative table of English 
Nonconformity and the English Church, in 
which, in the case of the Church of England 
and each sect as named above, is shown 
when it was founded and by whom, how 
governed, its distinctive features in govern- 
ment or doctrine, its orders, ornaments, 
religious tests imposed on clergy, and its 
earliest counterpart. The book is carefully 
written, and valuable for the information 
which it affords on matters of which most 
Churchmen know but too little. 

Discipleship is a companion volume to 
“* Service,” and is possibly intended to form 
one of a series of volumes under the common 
title, “ Follow Thou Me.”+ The object of the 
writer, Mrs. Pennefather, who is well known 
in connection with the work that is being 
done at Mildmay Conference Hall, is to 
afford practical lessons which may link the 
holy truths of Scripture with the common 
experiences of daily life. The book is 
divided into two parts: (1) “ Discipleship,” 
in which the terms and conditions implied 
by this word when used in connection with 
our Redeemer are expressed and discussed ; 
and (2) “The Disciple in Daily Life,” in 
which the trials of Christ’s followers are 
described, and encouragement to persever- 
ance unto theend afforded. God’s Everlast- 
ing Yea, dedicated by permission to the 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, is a collec- 
tion of characteristic addresses by the elo- 
quent mission-preacher, the Rev. W. Hay 
M. H. Aitken. It takes its title from that 
which is given to the first of these power- 
fully written discourses. 

I have received the undernamed bookst{ 
from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and I 


+ From John F. Shaw & Co., 48,- Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.:— 

**Follow Thou Me.” Discipleship. By Mrs. 
Pennefather. Crown 8vo., cloth, 183 pp., 3s. 

“God’s Everlasting Yea;” Divine Provision for 
Human Need. Mission Addresses. By Rev. W. H. 
M. H. Aitken, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The School of 
Grace,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 250 pp., 3s. 


{t From Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C.:— 

**Peter Trawl, or the Adventures of a Whaler.” 
By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of ‘‘ The Three 
Midshipmen,” ‘‘ Hendricks the Hunter,” &c._ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 350 pp., 5s. 

‘*Our Study Meeting, or the Offering of Isaac by 
Abraham,” considered by a body of Sunday School 
Teachers. By us Hornsby Wright, Author of 
‘* Thoughts and "Experiences of a Charity Organiza- 
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vety much regret that considerable delay has 
arisen in noticing at least two out of the 
four. 

Peter Trawl,as might be expected from 
the name of the veteran author on the title 
page, who, alas! has passed away from 
among us, to charm us no more with fresh 
specimens of his powers as a writer of whole- 
some fiction, is a spirited sea story, which 
every boy who likes tales ofthe kind——and what 
boy does not ?—willlike to have. It first saw 
the light in the ‘““Boy’s Own Paper,” andis now 
issued in a complete and separate form, with 
new illustrations that add much to its value. 

Our Study Meeting is, to say the least of 
it, a very peculiar book. It is professedly, 
to use the author’s own words with regard to 
it, “an attempt to show that the Evangelic 
Theology, with all its vital verities, can be 
held in their fulness by those who tie them- 
selves to no conventional /afois or timid 
propriety in regard to mere style.” Precisely 
so, and although there is much that is sug- 
gestive in what the writer puts into the 


mouths of some of his dramatis persone, yet | 


there is much that savours of flippancy and 
irreverence in dealing with one of the most 
affecting narratives of Holy Writ, which 
is far from being in accordance with my views 


by Christ, under the analogy of the parallel 
that is to be found in human life on earth. 
It is an excellent book, and should be bought 
and given to young men and young women 
standing on the threshold of life by those 
who take a true and lively interest in their 
welfare both here and hereafter. Comfort- 
able Words is suitable for distribution by 
district visitors and parish workers. ‘The 
“words ” are arranged in sections addressed 
to the unsaved, to seekers, to backsliders, 
to the sorrowful, to the bereaved, &c., or 
speak concerning prayer, the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord’s second coming, &c. 

Lastly, I come to a parcel* sent by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, who, to judge from what I see 
of his books, is one of the most active pub- 
lishers in “the Row.” The Jfemorials of 
Bishop Mcfvaine is a large octavo volume, 
and requires as many pages for its considera- 
tion as I can give lines here. It is the 
record of an earnest, hard-working Episco- 
palian and a good man, and as such will be 
read with interest by all under whose notice 
|it may come. In the appendix are given 
| extracts from two of the most important 
of the bishop’s works, namely, “The True 
| Temple or Holy Catholic Church and Com- 
/munion of Saints in its Nature, Structure, 








of the manner in which the Scriptures,—being | and Unity,” and his review of ‘“ Oxford 


God’s ‘own most holy Word—ought to be 


all and altogether nothing more nor less than | Divinity,” 
| 


| 


’ 


afterwards republished under the 
title of ‘Righteousness by Faith,” in which 


approached. It is impossible to handle) he makes some noteworthy remarks on. the 
Scripture themes with too great humility or| proper mode of preaching the doctrine of 
reverence, but this apparently is not the! Justification, and its holy effect when so 
opinion of the writer of the book before me. | 





a é é tts * Fro Elliot Stock, 62, Paternost Row, 
Very different is William Carey, the story|tondon, E.C.:— renee ins 


‘* Memorials of the Right Reverend Charles Pettit 
Mcllvaine, D.D.,D.C.L.,” late Bishop of Ohio, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Edited by the Rev. William Carus, M.A., Canon 
of Winchester Cathedral. Demy 8vo., cloth, 400 
pages. 

‘** The Fisherman’s Cove, or Christianity Realized.” 
By Mrs. Pearl Hyem. Crown 8vo., cloth, 266 
pages. 

‘* Mothers’ Meetings.” How to Form and Conduct 
Them. With Hints for Carrying on the Agencies 
which mey be usefully Employed in connection with 
them. By the Rev. W. H. Peers, M.A., Vicar of All 
Saints, Harrow Weald. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 

** Early Days in the Christian Life.” Kindly Words 
to the Youngin their Christian Course. By the Rev. 
John Richardson, M.A., Vicar of Camden, Rural 
Dean of Camberwell, and Honorary Canon of Ro- 
chester. 

“Decision for Christ.” Counsel and Encourage- 
ment for Young People. By Flavel S. Cook, D:D., 
Chaplain of the Lock Chapel, &c., London. 

“Ivy Cranbourne, or The Pedlar’s Adopted 
Daughter.” A Story of West Couutry Life. By 
Mrs. H. Brazenor. Demy 8vo., 131 pages. 


of the life of the eminent man of that name, | 


who was cne of the most earnest and most 
energetic of the many ministers of the Bap- 
tist persuasion who have won their way to 
fame. This book, I should say, is the 
seventh volume of the “ Men Worth Re- 
membering” series, which includes the lives 
of Wilberforce, Henry Martyn, Doddridge, 
Grellet, Hall, and Chalmers. I wish that 
these books were better known than they 
appear to be. etrothal is the portrayal of 
the winning and wooing of the human soul 


tionist,” ‘* Confessions of an Old Almsgiver,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 184 pp., 2s. 6d. 

‘‘ William Carey.” By James Culross, D.D., 
Author of ‘John whom Jesus Loved,” &c, Crown 
8vo., cloth, 214 pp., 2s. 6d. 

‘‘Betrothal.” By H. K. Wood (A Glasgow 
Merchant), Author of ‘‘ Heavenly Love and Earthly 
Echoes.” Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 104 pp.; Is. 

‘*Comfortable Words.” By M. H. H. Small 
4to., 16 pp., 6d. per doz., or 2s. 6d. per 100, 
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proclaimed. The Fisherman’s Cove is the 
story of a child rescued from death by drown- 
ing off the coast of Devonshire, and brought 
up in early years in the family of a kind- 
hearted fisherman. For the further adven- 
tures of Ellsie, as the child was called, the 
troubles and trials that befel her, and the 
position that she ultimately attained, I must 
refer my readers to the book itself, which for 
many reasons is well worth reading. 

The three little volumes that remain to be 
noticed belong to a series which their pub- 
lisher calls “Small Books on Important Sub- 
jects.” Many of these have been already 


noticed in the pages of GoLDEN Hours’ 
They are prettily bound in cloth, with red 
edges, and are sold some for 1s. and some 
for 1s. 6d. apiece. They are most useful— 
I am speaking of the whole set collectively — 
as gift books to young persons, The names 
of those now before me, Mothers Meetings, 
Early Days in the Christian Life, and Decision 
for Christ, sufficiently denote the character 
of their contents. Jvy Cranbourne is a story 
which has a good moral, and is as instructive 
in this direction as it is amusing. The 
West country dialect is fairly managed. 
THE EDITOR. 





“As Puy Days, sO SHALL JHY STRENGTH BE.” 


(DEUT. XXXII. 25.) 


AN INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


wT was a dreadful time : the rebel band 
if Arose against the rulers of the land ; 

The horrors of a cruel war were found 
To plunge in misery the country round. 


An officer, whose foes had thought him dead, 
Within a ditch had crawled, beneath the spread 
Of such slight shelter as the scanty shade 
Of grass or overhanging branches made. 


There for a while he fain would wish to stay; 

Perhaps in hopes some friend might pass 
that way : 

When on his ears the sound of voices rose, 

Himself unseen, he recognised his foes. 


An English drummer-boy the men had found, 
And, like a group of fiends, they stood around, 
Commanding him again, and yet again, 

To take the Name of Christ the Lord in vain. 


The youth remained awhile unmoved and 
true, 

Nor robbed his Lord of His allegiance due, 

Enduring torments till his failing strength 

Was on the point of giving way at length. 


Then, through the covering above him 
spread, 

The wounded soldier bravely raised his 
head ; 

“Deny Him not!” he cried in earnest tone, 

“ Deny not Him who did not you disown !” 


Then turned the angry rebels quickly round, 

And spied the noble hero on the ground. 

Sealed was his fate—himself had called it 
down ; 

Assassination, and—a martyr’s crown ! 


And what became of him, the Christian 
youth, 

Who for a while had suffered for the truth ? 

A troop of British soldiers soon appeared, 

And saved him from the enemies he feared. 


Oh, that we all believed the promise given 

To earnest Christians from their Lord in 
heaven ; 

The soul-sustaining word that, come what 


may, 
| “Their strength shall be according to their 





day !” E. W. K. 





3, AND W, RIDER, PRINTERS, BARTHOLOMBW CLOSE, LONDON, 
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